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SECRET POWER. 


——@—————— 
CHAPTER II. 

Give me this fellow, Shadow; he presents no mark 
to the enemy; the foeman may with as great aim 
level at the edge of a penknife. Shakespeare. 

VINCENT’ eyes with an eager glance swept the 
vicinity ; he saw a narrow avenue at the left, and only 
@ rod before him swayed that lithe and symmetrical 
form. Quickly he resumed the pursuit and plunged 
on, each nerve expanding with hope, love and deter- 
miuation,. Darkness was around him, for the street, 
being a private way, was not illumined with gas-jets, 
but he cared not for that and darted on, straining his 
eyes tocatch one glimpse of those gossamer robes 
as they waved upon the air. Anon his heart gavea 
bound, he was within two feet of her; again he ex- 
tended his hand, it fell upon her shoulder, when his 
body came in contact with an opposing force and 
from the strength of the concussion he~was hurled 
backwards upon the ground. In falling he struck his 
hea’, and for a moment remained insensible. 

When he returned to consciousness he felt a pressure 
upon his breast and something smooth and moist 
moving rapidly over his face. He pressed his hand 
over his brow, as if to clear his brain, for the shock 
had heen severe, and he now experienced a peculiar 
dizziness which seemed to cause a repetition and con- 
fusion of thought. It lasted but a moment, however, 
for he called forth hia volition and succeeded in re- 
storing his mind to its proper state. Then he ex- 
tended his hand; it came in contact with shaggy fur 
and simultaneously a low whine saluted his ear and 
the passes across his face ceased. 

“A dog!” he exclaimed, arising to his feet, “and 
‘how came he here?” 

The only answer was a growl longer and, Vane 
thought, somewhat fiercer than before, but the dark- 
vess prevented him from seeing the animal who had 
helped to resuscitate hii, 

A moment the young man stood still, while 
through his mind, attended by vague conjectures, 
rushed the thonghts of the strange incidents which 
uad followed each vther so closely aud deprived him 





[THE exue.] 


of her who was so dear to him. And where was 
she? How had she disappeared, and what obstacle 
had met him at the instant when he was about to 
clasp her in his arms? 

No reply came. The gloom only grew more dense, 
the voice of the dog rendered it more dreary, and, 
with a@ sad and heavy heart, Vane Vincent turned 
and moved rapidly towards the street, while the dog 
followed closely at his heels, now pausing and 
uttering a sharp bark, and then whining mourn- 
fully. 

“This animal acts in a very singular manner,’ 
mused the young man as he reached the main street 
and drew near the gas-jet. 

** Come here, sir, and let me look at you.” 

His words were not heeded, neither did he obtain 
a glimpse, for the latter turned as he approached the 
light and scampered back into the avenue. 

‘*Ha, ha!” laughed Vane Vincent, with scornful 
bitterness, “ this is all very pretty. Were I in doubt 
in regard to my wakefulness, I should call this a 
dream. Were it not the nineteenth century, I could 
easily imagine myself the hero of some fairy tale.” 

And, casting one more glance at the avenue, he 
moved forward and soon reached the house where he 
had paused to listen tothe music and where he had 
seen the strange girl Clarice for the first time in five 

ears. 
i “She stood on those steps,” he said, medita- 
tively, ‘and I saw her, and yet she eluded me and 
vanished like a spirit. What can this mean ?” 

He gazed a moment at the house, as if to look at 
the spot where she had stood was a pleasure. 

Then, sighing deeply, he resumed his walk and 
soon arrived at the residence of his friend, the 
sculptor. 

** Well, Vane, you have been gone long enough,”’ 
said Matthew Hart, as his friend entered the room, 
‘Now, who is to tell the story ?” 

“,”’ replied the surgeon, in a deep, sad voice. 
“ And a strange, almost unnatural oue it is.” 

The artist looked up quickly, aud as he saw the 
stern light in that da: Plu is face became 
serious, and he earngathy gaidy SA 
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“ Well, Vane, what is it?” 

Then, seeing the spots of mud on his friend’s coat, 
he continued : 

**Ah, you have been down! 
encounter ?”’ 

** Yes, with an unseen foe,” returned Vane Vincent, 
removing hiscoat and seating himself. ‘“ And, now, 
Matthew, I am about to relate to you an incident of 
my life which hitherto has been locked in my own 
heart, I should not reveal it now, perhaps, were it 
not from selfishness, for I shall probably need your 
assistance,” 

“You shall have it, Vane,” said Matthew, in a 
warm, sincere tone; “and your confidence shall be 
respected. Now go on, forI am very impatient, I 
assure you.” 

Vane Vincent choked down the sad sigh which 
arose to his lips, and then narrated to iis friend the 
circumstances attending his introduction to Clarice 
in England, and the singularity of her demeanour 
towards her guardian, and concluded with a repetition 
of the events of the evening. 

“It is incomprehensible,” commented the artist ; 
* but are you sure, Vane, that the person you saw 
to-night was Clarice ?” 

“Matthew ’—his voice was low and thrilling, 
and his fine face glowed with the reflection of his 
manly love—‘“nothing could disguise Clarice so 
that my eyes would not know her. Matthew, [ loved 
her five years ago with my whole soul. I love her 
now no less, and never shali [ rest again until she 
is safe under my care. I feel that she is unhappy, 
in peril perhaps, aud I must rescue her—I will.” 

Matthew grasped his friend’s hand and gazed 
affectionately and sympathetically upon him, 

‘I respect your love, for it is real. I honour 
you for it, and in your interest I am ever ready to 
act. You have seen Clarice, but you know not 
where; you have no clue. How, then, are you 
going to begin ?” 

‘“* My only course,” responded the surgeon, reflec. 
tively, “is to employ a detective—to set him to work 
to clear up the matter, and yet that will be tedioug, 
aud [ ghall chafe uader the restraiut of inaction,” 
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“ And anotherebjestion ; you have enemies—no com- 
mon ones, I should judge, by the incidentsthus far— 
who seem to have great resources. Think you that 
one man, with nothing to start upon, can overcome 
secret foes who have already shown themeetves 60 
powerful? No, Vane, you will be compelled to 
work quietly and covertly.” 

« Well, Matthew,” queried Vane, in his calm and 
deeply earnest way, “ what do you propose 

Over the couch at the extreme end of the room 
was a large portrait, which was not suspended, but 
seemed set in the wall, 

As the echo of the surgeon’s voice died away one 
of the eyes of the portrait suddenly disappeared 
and was supplanted by a living human eye, which 
glared down upon the two friends with a siuister 
light of evil glee. 

“ Since you are placed in so peculiara position,” said 
the artist, in answer to his friend’s question, ‘ and 
are obliged to act on the defensive until you obtain 
information which will enable you to assume the of- 
fensive, | should advise you to visit Signor Volde- 
baire, who is known throughout Florence for his re- 
markable prophecies. He is a seer—a clairvoyant,” 

“A clairvoyant, Matthew—ahumbug, you mean. 
He cannot help me.” 

And the surgeon arose, and impatiently Ao the 
room, while bis {see wore an expression @f mingled 
doubt and sadness. 

‘“ He bas assisted others, and why not you? At all 
events it can do no harm to try.” 

“Tt seems likes 
but nevertieless | will go. 
her pale face ere 
so piteously. But do I 
Matthew, when eball 


in the day-time or after aine ia the evening, ar else 
we—no0, not we, but you—might go to-night.” 

“ And why not we?” 

“ He allows ne listeners ; only the person who calle 
to consult him ean enter his presence.” 

For a moment Vane Vincent was silent, while hopes 
and fears beld conflict in his mind, and all the time 
he seemed to see that white figare fluttering before 
him and hear that voice so full of anguish and an 
ine plicable terror eoumding epon bis ear, but he did 
not see the glittering eye which beamed down upon 
him from the ancieut portenit. 

As he walked bis foot struck a folded paper which 
seemed to have faliea from his.evat, for it ley directly 
under it, 

He stooped, picked ft up, and, from mere curiosity, 
opened it; as he read his face became stern, his 
brows contracied, his eyes gleamed with blended 
anger and defiance, and, passing it to his friend, he 
slowly said ; 

“ Matthew, read that!” 

The latter, somewhat surprised at his manner, and 
wonderiug in regard to it, mechanically reseived the 
poper and read: 

* Signor Vincent—Forget Clarice, and cease to 
search ‘or her, or you will be clasped in the arms of 
death.” 

The artist’s face paled, and he ejaculated ; 

* This is omineus, Vane; not a mere threat, bat a 
determination. There is an indescribable something 
— it which makes me apprehensive. The 
ro eae 

* Lt is not ink, Matthew ; it is blood!’’ 

The eye at the portrait shone with demoniacal 
exultation. 

Horror and amazement for a moment held the 
artist speechless. 

Then, while a grim foreboding stole in upon his 
mind, he asked, as composedly as possible: 

“Shall you heed this warning, Vane?” 

The surgeon’s lips curled witu scorn, his blue eyes 
flashed, and in firm, ringing tunes came the answer: 

“ Were | a coward, dastard enough to jet fear deter 
me, then I should indeed merit tie fate which is 
menaced. No; nothing shall keep me from her, and 
if 1 die I die for the ouly one whom I have to love.” 

The eye of the portrait moved restlessly, and scin- 
tillated with hate, 

‘*I would not seek to dissuade you from your pur- 
pose, Vane, but let me conjure you to remember that 
you are but one ; the number of your foes you know 
not, but their power is great, as you have seen; it is 
crafty and secret, else that note could not have been 

laced upou your person without your knowledge, 

t me act for you, dear friend.” 

“ No, no, Matthew ; I appreciate your generous 
spirit, but 1 cannot consent. Added to the grief I 
feel for Clarice is the fact that I have been dared, 
— threatened, in one evening, and I will avenge 


The eye at the portrait glistened with contempt, 
and then disappeared, and ihe painted one was 
moved vack in its place. 





‘The semainderaf the evening wasipassed in dilence, | 


and them thetwo friends retired, ene to lie wwake | 
and try to pierce the dim future, in regatt to which 
his mind was troubled, and the other, who was less 
imaginative, to sleep, and dream that he had rescued 
the beautiful Clarice~-the mysterious, but beautiful 
Clarice. 


CHAPTBE Itt, 

On the evening of the next day, at six o’clock, Vane 
Vincent walked slowly down the stone steps of his 
temporary home, and moved on in the direction of the 
house of Signor Voldebaire. ; 

He felt that he was wasting time and making him- 
self an object of ridicule by visiting this man, and 
yet it was the most feasible plan which had thus ‘ar 
presented itself. 

If he could tell him of Olarice, if he could throw 
one ray of | into the gloom of mystery which 
surrounded then his heart would beat naturally 


} ws, Litike to-impart. 


heave a double Mfe thromgh spirit inflwence. Oh, 
es,’’ 

, “Now, sir,” renvatked Vane, “ if you have finished 

I should like to have you attend to me,”’ 

” aly, sigmor,”’ rejoined the seer, obsequiously, 
“T shall be most happy. You must pardon me for 
talking so much, but, like the sun that shines dbove 
my warmth toall my friends who 
have not reached the glory whieh surrounds me.” 
He sighed. “Iam meek and lowly. Many times 
have [ taken a crust of bread and a cup of cold 
water for my supper, and gone to bed feeling very 
thankful for it. It is the spiritual that needs nou 
rishing, not the physicai—oh, yes.” 

“ Now, sir, do you know what I have come here 
for ?”? demanded Vane, abruptly. 

“ How should I know, my frieadk?” 

“ To what lies the virtue of your eallling ?’’ 

The signor raised his eyelid, @ropped them, 
age hiv moustache with his fingers i@ a very care- 





again, his mind would be free from the perplexing, 
harassing doubt, 

Thus the young man thought, an@ then he re- 
proached himself for allowing such delusive hopes 
to enter his mind, and iucreased his pace as if 
desirous of reaching the residence of the seer and 
enacting the monstrous farce, as he esteemed it, as 

uickly as sible, 

. After a brisk walk he reached the abode of the 
paused very abruptly before the door and 
thinking shat the rear of a large 
feimed the one he was stwnd- 
ing before must be the ewe he had so lately left. 
Aad yet i could not be, for he had been walking 
twenty minutes. ‘True; but he remembered he had 
pureued a cifouitous route, thai he had crossed one 
street twice at two different places, and then re- 
grossed it. The reflection puzzled him, and, denoanoe- 
ing his ideas as the freaks of a brain already too 
much oppressed and not worthy of consideration, he 

advanced and knocked upon the door. 

In answer to the summons a boy appeared, whess 
tlim and wasted form, wiry arms aod long, korag 
fingers, the skin of which was almost transparent, 
pre | reminded one very forcibly of starvation, 
while his cadaverous face aud staring eyes, beneath 
which were and hollow rings, would seem to. 
euggest that he been treated 10 @ great deal of 


® aad numberiese apiritual lectures, 

“ie acishtetnanantn altho visitor im a weak 
voice, part whine, part and then, with a very 
phantomlike f , he was too thin te 
make other—he bade him enter, and indicated 4- 
door at the left as the eutrance to the room of the 
seer, 

The first object that met the gawe of Vane Viticent 
as he stepped over the threshold ef the room was a 
table, upon which werea hal{-burned candle and two 
books; above ita shelf, which was laden with several 
jars and a bottle, and upon the floor the fore-feet of 
some animal, which he imagined to be a dog. 

‘Then, as he advanced another step he saw that his 
supposition was correct, and, raising his eyes, he be- 
held a chair somewhat worn by loug usage, beyond 
which was aman, beudiug over a tubiv, somewhat 
absorbed in study. 

The surgeon paused, rested his cane upon the floor, 
took another survey of the apartment, and then 
coughed, 

The person at the table quickly moved the upper 
part of hie body and cast an indignant glance around, 
then his right hand slowkg descended until it hovered 
over a book, upon which his left hand rested, bis face 
softened its expression until it became one of blended 
surprise, suavity aud gratification, and, tarning his 
head uutil his beard swept his shoulders, he said, in 
a drawling, insinuating voice ; 

“Good evening, my friend.” 

“IT was notaware [ was honoured with your 
friendship, or acquaintance even,” replied Vane, re- 
servedly. ‘*I have called on business.” 

The seer moved away from the tabie, his long »nd 
coarse robes dangling around his limbs, and pausing 
before the surgeou rubbed his hands over each other, 
turned up his eyes, drew several long breaths, and 
moaningly responded : 

“Are we uot all friends, all bro hers? Ye—s, 
ye—s, even to this animal here, who, although dumb, 
is a member of the great family, and in spiritland he 
will find his voice, oh, yes, he will, and——” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” interrapted Vane, half-amused, 
half-provoked. “I did not come here to listen to 
the history of your dog, who, by the way, seems to 
know enough to keep his tongue still.” 

The signor elevated his eyebrows, smiled in a 
oy spiritual way, stroked his whiskers, and then 
said: 

‘You area man of great intellect; itis strange 
you should talk so, but progression will bring tue 
music to your soul—the sweet music, and the light 





will shine in upon your mind, and your heart will 


ual and then smiling peaeesew answered : 
*"« Yoware a philosopher, like to be questioned, 


1 like to be ridiculed, Llike to#ee@pposed,for it makes 
the great truth stand out more plaiuly aod shiue 


more y- Do you dewbt my power?’ 
wPrenkiy, { do.” 
The scer smiled im bis melancholy way, seated 
ion to® cimir near 


dea directly im the face, 


in etadying the face.of man could 
‘eho, carelessly. 
in six months,” con-. 


yearned for 


ree sot once tested upon.” 
was to astonish. 
to help the other in the 

de casually 


your love,” pursned 
the seer, turning up his eyes and separating his 
moustache with caressing touck, “Serthe first tine in 
England. You met her amid death and coufusion, 
and since then you have not been happy.” 

Wouder, doubt and inquiry were straggling for 
supremacy in the mind of Vaue Vincent, but he con- 
trolled his features, so that none of these should be 
reflected apon them, and iuditferently queried ; 

“ What next ?” 

‘* You came here,” said the seer, while his face 
grew a shade paler, “ toyet iaformation of your loved 
ope, and yet you doubted my ability te give it to you. 
How inconsistent peuple are ; they evoff at us, and 
then, when trouble cones, dy to ue a¢ the first re~ 
source, but will not acknowledge thas they believe in 
us. Oh, no, they are conarotled by papular opinion,” 

“ Please postpone she lecture, sir, aad go on wish 
your test.” 

“ You wish to hear of the future, and where your 
last one is?’’ 

“ What 1 waut,”’ returned Vane, guardedly, “ you 
must devermiue ; 1 did wot come here to give iaformu 
tion.” 

‘* But to receive it?” asked the seer, with that soft, 
sanctimonious simile. 

“ Nor to answer questions,’’ responded the surgeon, 
“but to listen,” 

**I like you, you are @ sharp, practical man ; you 
aid me by this, ou! very much,” said theseer, slowly. 
moving his head. aad becding his fiagera ‘Now k 
feel the influence coming ; ask me whas you pleasy, 
and I shall answer, akhough I shall have no know- 
ledge of what I see.” 

ane did not speak, but folded his arms, directed 
his blue eyes upon his companion with #@ sweady, 
searching glauce, and prepared te note his every 
movement, and penetrate, if possible, the deception, 
for such he considered it, 

The seer lay back in his chair, crossed his handg 
over his knees, closed his eyes, and for a moment 
remained perfectly still. 

Theo his facial muscles twitched nervously, his 
eyes opened and rolled up; anon his limbs began to 
move, as if a magnetic battery had been applied to 
his toes, and his hands flew ruund his bead, the fin- 
gers spread like talons, as if he were trying to grasp 
an invisible object, 

“TI see, 1 see,” he gasped, in whispers, “I see 
dark brown hair, it is failing dowa over female shoul- 
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ders. I see eyes, large and lustrons, and a face, ugh!” 
he trembled violently, “it is wild, that face, and sheis 
in grief, oh—oh—she weeps ; why can’t I comfort 
her 2?” 

His words ended in a sibilant articulation, his face 
was convulsed, as if by a spasm of pain, and he ges- 
ticulated violently. 

Somewhat interested, more disgusted, yet desirous 
of seeing the whole performance, Vaue dvtermined to 
assist him, and, in 4 stera voice, which was pregnant 
with force, he said: 

“ Well, who is she? Whereis she?” 


“Ab, ah !—oh ! that’s good,” ejeeilated the: 


medium, while eam smile passed over Lis features, 
‘you help me, I—I see her now, she passes her 
hands over her brow, she looks upwards, she A ia 5 
she is calmer now, she speaks, she says,‘ V—VY—'” 

* What? what does-ehe say ?” panted the surgeon, 
his heart overpowering bis mind. 

“She says—ob, what?” 

And the seer strained his hands together, and 
rocked to and fro, 

Then he bent forward, extended one hand, and 
moved it around, while his face was contorted repul- 
sively. 

At length his features relaxed, a weird smile illa- 
mined them, and shaking with delight, he spasmodi- 
cally continued : 

“She is nearer now ; she thinks of one she loves, 
shesays his name is—ah!’? Almost be clenched hie 
hands until the joints cracked. “ Now—oh! now, it 
is Va--Vane.” 

“Good Heaven! what accursed sophistry is this?” 
cried the surgeon, gazing upon the skinny form 
before him in mingled amazement and wild hope. 
“ Aud yet why do | listen? Iam foolish—mad, but, 
stay, let me hear the rest,” 

Tie seer lifted both hande with a motion to com- 
mand silence, his head meantime shaking and his 
features twitching painfully. 

“ Where is she? can you see her?” asked Vane, 
more composedly. 

For # moment the old man was silent while his 
lips moved rapidly, and his chest expanded as if he 
desired to speak but could not. At length his body 
was shaken as if by a mighty tempest, his face 
became ghastly, and in a plaintive shriek the words 
were forced from his }: 

“Clar—o—h—Clarice.” He drew a long breath, 
as if relieved. “ She is up high; she looks over the 
water ;sbe is alone, inaroom, Go right, then left, 
then straight,” his gesture accompanied his words, 
“now turn—s80, so—and then go on to the right, 
you will see a house with but two windows in the 
end, one on the top of the other, within a few feet of 
the ground ; water flows near; she is there.” 

The seer paused, his head shook from side to 
side, bis breath came short and with laboured 
action, and he trenibled to the ends of his fingers, 

Avon he leaped to hie feet, threw up his hands, 
uttered several hoarse sounds and then fell back into 
his chair as if exiansted. 

At length he drew a lovg wnd weary respiration, 
opened his eyes, and, passing his hand across lis 
brow, with a feeble motion, queried, in a whisper : 

“ What have | said?” 

For a moment the surgeon gazed upon him in 
silence. His mivd was ih a tamult; amazement, fn- 
ciedulity and contempt were strangely mingled, and 
fought with the faint yet sweet hope which the 
revelation he had received engendered. His Port 
ing heart counselled him’ to believe’; his mind com- 
bated cle idea and denowneed it as foolish, yet could 
give vo reason for it. 

He endeavoared to disguise his fedlings, however, 
and replied, as calmly as possible: 

“You have said a great deal. If your words 
should prove ‘tru’ yoa will be benefited and I shall 
be less sveptical.” 

“Al! the latter would be ® blessing, for life would 
be brighter to you. But there is yet more. Ooime !”’ 

He arose and motioned his visitor to follow. Vane 
hesitated, and, regardivg lim keénly for an instant, 
then signified bis assent. 

a 
CHAPTER IV. 

Tue ster advanced tua curtain which hung over 
the wall if the rear of the chair, laid liis hand upon 
it, and then, partially turning and fixing ‘liiseyes upon 
his eompanion, lowly said; 

“You inwy seé something; you niay not. I know 
nothing in regard td it. You think my words singu- 
lar, So they aré; bat I would not myself, I obey 
those Who havé gone béfore—come !” 

He pushed aside the curtain and moved forward, 
Increiwlous, harasséd and saddened by many con- 
fliting thoughts the surgeon followed, and presently 
joumi himself in a small room, the shadowy gloom of 
which was inereased rather than relieved by the 
flickering: flame of @ candle placed upon the floor in 
Oue corner. 





“Why do you bring me here?” queried Vane, 
impatiently, ‘* How much more of this ridiculous 
magic am Ito be pestered with?” 

The seer glanced upon him ina grieved, reprov- 
ing way, and, raising his hand with deprecating 
gesture, whispered ; 

* You are uojast, unkind, but I forgive you. Hush, 
not another word!” 

And softly approaching a door directly opposite, 
he-carefully opened it, and, placing his hand lightly 
upon his companion’s shoulder, drew him geutly for- 
w 


The panel thus slid back revealed nothing ; beyond 
was darkness more dense than that whieh en- 
veloped him. 

At his side was the old man, his loft hand pressed 
upon his brow, aud his seamed face upraised, as if 
Offering an agonized petition to spirits of the air, 
while upon everything rested that oppressive sti-noe. 

The surgeon was scornfully indignant, his practical 
sense revolted at this apparently meaningless and 
mocking display, and he was only restrained from 
rushing away in disgust by his intense love for 
Clarice, which was continually before his mind, and, 
to a certain extent, controlled his reason. 

The old man sighed a very long, hollow sigh, 
which broke upon the sepulchral stillness like a gust 
of wind. 

Simultaneously, a white light, in the shape of a 
circlé, fell upon the opposite wall, and exhibited the 
outline of portions of a room, and caused the pieces 
of furniture therein to assume the appearance of 

im spectres, 

Interest in the cause of science—for Vane Vincent 
scoffed at the modern supernatural—caused him to 
start forward and gaze earnestly, searchingly, upon 
the radiant circle, 

Suddenly an object appeared upon the white 
ground, well and clearly defined, then another, until 
the appointments of a room were visible, 

Angry with himself, still held by wonder, which 
now became tinged with a faint hops, the surgeon 
looked upon this singular plenomenvn with dilated 
eyes and heaving breast. 

Anon a figurs appeared upon the eircle in the 
midst of the phantom room, the figure of a woman 
whose long and luxuriant hair fell over shoulders 
finely rounded—whose beautiful face, depicted as if 
by an artist’s touch, was pleadingly uplifted, and 
whose small, white hands were strained together in 
wild supplication. 

A cold chill crept over Vane Vincent's body, his 
heart beat furiously against hie side, his face paled, 
then flushed, and, in bewilderment, he cried : 

“What, what! Oh, canit be? Yes, yes, it is 
Clarice, my lost Clarice !’’ 

And with one teap he cleared the intervening 
space, extended his arms as if to clasp the dear 
form within them, and met the cold wall—the picture 
had vanished, 

For a woment he stood astounded, then his ex- 
cited imagination, prompted by ardent love, gave 
way to thought, and enraged that he siould have 
thus deluded himself, he hurviedly retraced his steps, 
caught the seer by the throat, and angrily ejucu- 
lated ; 

“ Villain, think you I am a fool, an idiot, that your 
artful illusions can thus deceive me? You have 
shown her to mebut how, tell me how P’’ . 

“My dear friend,” gasped the seer, “ pray be 
calm, you know not what you do, Release me, I pray 
you. II choke,” 

Vane ‘fet go his hold, but, still indignant, steraly 
commanied : 

“ Now speak the truth—only I am not a supersti- 
tious imbecile to be fooled by human mechanism.” 

“My desr friend,” moaned the seer, lifting one 
hand as if in benediction, “ you are controlled by 
evil spirits, they always assault the good, but they 
shall be cast out. You have seen what is dear to 
your heart ; nowbe thankful. I knew not what your 
eyes would behold, I have nothing to do with it, the 
guardian spirit has shown you this,” 

*T will not listen to such sacrilege. You think to 
taake me believe that Heaven and earth are throwa 
iuto confusion. Away with such sophistry. 
Let your false tongue rest. No more; not a word, 
or my hands will master my reasou. Away! bring 
lights, and I will expose this delusion, which has 
destroyed so many homes.” 

Mauttering to himself in whining tones, the old 
man moved forward and ignited several gas-jets, 
whith flooded the room with light and brought to 
view its elegant appointments. Then, throwing 
himself into a large arm-chair and raising his eyes 
to the face of the excited young man, he calmly 


said ; 
“I freely forgive the hard words which your zeal 


has engendered. Look about you; examine every- 
thing, then you will see your error—will see that 
my vords are true.” 





The surgeon cast a scornful glance upon him, and 
then flashed his eyes over the walls as if seeking 
for some thin portion. 

He failed to find any, however, and after examin- 
ing them, testing their strength by repeated blows 
from his muscular arms, and inspecting the floor, 
the furniture, the ceiling, he ceased his efforts and, 
resting his head upon his hands, plunged into deep 
thought. 

He was mystified and perplexed. He had seen 
Olarice in life, he had attempted to explain the 
strange appearance, aud had discovered nothing. 
He could avt~—would not believe in the explanation 
which the seer had given, and yet he could not 
devise any other. Aud yet, did he reflect upon it, 
what was itto him if, by its agency, he could find 
Olarice, the only thing he loved, the only oue in the 
wide world who held a place in his heart? ‘The 
thought brought him to his feet, and while he men- 
tally reproached himself for the few moments he had 
wasted, he drew several coins from his pocket, 
placed them in the hands of the seer, and impres- 
sively said: 

* You have conjured up woniers. [ grant that, 
but the simplest tuings are such until explained; I 
go now to find the original of the picture I have 
seen, If you have given me facts while in your 
trance, you shall know it; if you have not, you 
shall rue the day you ever beheld me!” 

“My dear friend,” said the seer, placing his hand 
upon his companion’s shoulder, “ you are one out of 
mauy. I like your fearless search for aud defence 
of truth, or, pardon me if I say, what you consider 
truth. Idonot blame you for not believing what 
you cannot account for, Some time you will come 
to the light and thank me. I hope you will be suc- 
céossful, and I have helped you all I can.” 

Vane bowed, moved rapidly through the side 
room, aod thence to the street. 


To be continu 





Tus Orown Prince of Germany will, it is stated, 
visit the Oonteuvary Exhibition, at Philadelphia, next 
year, aud will be escorted across the Atlantic by a 
squadron of German war vessels, 

‘T'sige@RaMs private and pablic confirm the daily 
increasing success of the ‘Titiens concerts in New 
York, aud indicate an enthusiasm similar to the 
notable one regarding Jenny Lind, 

Tue Australian papers mention the death in his 
sixty-eighth year of Mr, Joho Dunn, an actor who 
had for many years occupied a prominent position 
on the Melbourne stage, and who about forty years 
ago was well known in England. He was the second 
Jim Crow, and rivalled Rice, the original impersouator 
of tuat once very popular character. 

It is announced that the long-lost “ Madonna with 
the Child” of Vandyck, of which countless copies 
exist in various parts of Europe, has at last beeu dis- 
covered in the original. ‘The picture has formed the 
altar-piece to the chapel of an obscure German clois- 
ter, and was found there by the Flemish painter 
Georg van Hanuen, After slight restoration it is now 
to be seen entirely uninjured and in its pristine cou- 
dition. 

Many English officers who went to Abyssinia will 
remember Count Seckendorff, who accompanied the 
expedition as military attaché for the Prussian 
Government, and who, it is announced, has started 
for India as a guest of his old chief, Lord Napier of 
Magdala. Count Seckendorff is an aide-de-camp of 
the Count Prince of Germany, and in that capacity 
had many achat with English “ specials” in his cosy 
little room at Versailles duriug the late war. Count 
Seckendorff speaks English capitally, He has 
published some clever sketches of the campaign in 
France—and will send letters from India to a leading 
German newspaper. 

‘48 authorities of St. Omer have just practised an 
efficacious way for “ bringing down a lunatic.” The 
unfortunate madman had escaped from the asylum, 
and when retaken managed several times to elude his 
guardians, On the last occasion he climbed a tree, 
and sprang on @ neighbouring roof like a cat. Being 
an ex-engineer he at once set to demolishing the 
chimney, and with the bricks kept every one at bay. 
The fire brigade brought out their hose and played 
on him, but to no purpose, and forlorn volunteers 
were only glad to return after the first volley of 
brickbats. ‘The lunatic was supplied with a change 
of clothes and some bread on tie end of a long rod. 
Having asked for some soup it was at once supplied 
him, the doctor having put a narcotic therein ; but 
instead of putting him to sleep the preparation pro- 
voked a violent vomiting and contributed to his 
health, ‘Tired with the siege, which endured three 
days and two nights, the military were ordered to 
fire so as to only wound the lunatic, which they did 
slightly in four places, Overcome with fatigue aud 
loss of blood, the uufortuoate man, in arranging his 
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position for the night, stumbled and fell into the 
hauds of the Philistines. 





————— ee 


MARCHING. 
Mancninc.—Comparing the principal armies of 
Europe we findthe German with a stride of 31} in., 
and a cadence of 112 per minute; the Austrian with 
one of 29 in., and a cadence of 115 to 120; the Ita- 
lian with one of 29 in., and a cadence of 120; and 
the English with a pace of 80 in., and a cadence of 
116 per minute, Hence the German infantry would 
gain 48 in. in every minute on the British, or at the 
rate of 240 ft. per hour. In like manner the Austrian 
and Italian gain 65 in. every minute, or at the rate 
of 345 ft. per hour, on our troops, and 105 ft. per 
hour on German infantry. Taking an eight hours’ 
march as a fairsample of what might be expected from 
trained soldiers on active service, it therefore reveals 
that British infantry regiments would, at the termi- 
nation be 1,920 ft., or more than the third of a mile, 
behind Germans, and 2,760 ft., or more than halfa 
mile, in rear of Austrians ani Italians, The gain, 
or loss, of distance being, however, of less impor- 
tance than the fatigue caused by its accomplishment, 
it is to this point that we should direct the 
attention of the military authorities. According to 
our« ‘n experience, gained during marches in India, 
aggrevating several thousand miles, a short, jerky 
pace is infinitely more tiring than a long, measured 
stride. In the first regiment in which the writer had 
the honour to serve “ stepping out ” was the order of 
the day, and the men made nothing of rattling off 
their twelve or fifteen miles. Bat in his second 
corps a cramped, dancing sort of gait had come into 
vogue, to the great distress of every individual, 
officer or private, who possessed the ordinary length 
of leg. Of course, this is the main factor to be 
considered when dealing with the question, the same 
length of pace being cléarly impossible for a regi- 
ment of ducks and a battalion of storks. But it 
having been just proved that French soldiers, who 
are notoriously short-legged, can step 29 inches at 
acadence of 115 to the minute, there seem valid 
grounds for believing that something better than a 
pace of 30 inches anda cadence of 116 might be ex- 
pected of the comparatively long-limbed British 
soldier. 


Tue Victorian International Exhibition was opened 
on Sept, 2 by Sir W. F. Stawell, Acting Governor. 
* The collection,” says the “‘ Australasian,” “ is con- 
siderably iarger than that of the Exhibition of 1872, 
and than that of 1860, and is therefore the largest of 
any exhibition ever heldin Melbourne. . . . «. . 
About 4,000 or 5,000 visitors were present at the 
opening ceremony, and 2500 people attended the 
Exhibition in the evening.” ‘ 

A wrrrer on food and food reforming justly ob- 
serves :—‘* A French gentleman never drinks wine 
out of his meals, especially wine of his own country, 
and on the Continent much surprise is felt when oc- 
casionally an English gentleman enters a café aud asks 
for a bottle of claret. Putting aside the vulgarity of 
the thing in the eyes of Frenchmen, they cannot 
imagine any pleasure derived from it, as claret under 
such circumstances, whatever be its quality, would 
to them simply taste nasty.” 

DanGenr ov ALLOWING Dogs To LICK THE Fack.— 
A young girl, named Denny, has recently died at 
Bradford, from hy drophobia, contracted by her permit- 
ting adog tol ck her handsand face. Theauimal be- 
longed to Denny’s aunt, who succumbed herself to 
the like malady from a bite from the same dog in 
August last, soon after which the animal was de- 
stroyed, Shortly previous to the attack on the aunt 
the girl had permitied it to fondle her, and it is to 
this circumstance only that the origin of the present 
care can be traced, 

A New Feat in ATHLETICS.—On a recent date 
a feat of this description, comprising the carrying of 
a ladder eighteen miles in six sours, was successfully 
accomplisted by a Braemar mountaineer, The matter 
at first was merely a joke by the proposer, who offered 
a pound note to the party if he would carry the 
article, a fifteen-feet-long, heavy wooden ladder, to 
Ballater. ‘Lhe sturdy Mac took it, kowever, in ear- 
best as a taunt on his want of strength and nerve, 
and, having donned his Sunday coat, shouldered his 
burden and went away, A man followed him to his 
journey’s end to prevent treachery in halting or lay- 
ing down his load, neither of which the athlete did, 
aud wou his pound easy and in plenty of time. 

A WARKNING.—The taxpayers will do well to be 
ou their guard, aud prepare themselves for heavy 
demauds upon their purses and upon their credulity 
next session; for it is anuounced that the Secretary 
for War, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, has at length resolved 
to take actioa upon the persevering “Give! give! 
aive!’’ cries of the Duke of Cambridge, and will, 











therefore, appeal to Parliament to sanction a further 
extensive “reorganization” of the army. It is 
stated that a ‘‘ complete series ” of measures in this 
direction will be prepared and submitted One 
might have supposed that, after the millions de- 
manded by, and given to, Mr, Cardwell, the late 
War Minister, for setting the army on a right basis 
ouce for all, there would be no need—at least so soon 
and so early—for further extensive changes. But 
it would appear that the British army is never safe 
from fear, nor its officers from appr@hension. At 
any rate, they never seem tired of asking for more 
money. The heavily taxed people have repeatedly 
been assured that, if they will ‘‘only come down 
handsome just this ouce,” they shall be put into a 
state of security. Again and again large sums have 
thus been voted by easy and credulous Parliaments ; 
and now the process is to be repeated! With the 
large majority of members of both Houses directly 
or indirectly interested in profuse army expenditure 
there can be little doubt that Mr, Hardy’s demands 
will be acceded to, whatever they may be, unless 
the taxpayers speak out decidedly and induce their 
representatives to refuse further demands for an in- 
satiable ‘‘ service,”’ already far more costly than any 
other in the world. 


LOVE’S VAGARIES. 


Love a magician is I’m sure , 
For Love will kill and Love will cure— 
A bane, or balm, for rich and poor. 


Along the sweet, sequestered dales 
With wondrous joy my spirit hails 
The humblest cot where Love prevails, 


For oftentimes poor Love will stand 
Outside the mansion great and grand, 
And find no one to take his hand. 


Sometimes he plays a sorry part, 

’Tis true, in managing his dart, 

And wounds perhaps but one soft heart, 
And thus it is some stricken swain, 
Who finds that he has loved in vain 
Cuts short his life to end his pain. 


While she who might have been his mate 
Loves yet another than her fate, 
So enters not the marriage gate. 


The simple sometimes love the wise, 
While wisdom quite as often flies, 
Aad at the feet of beauty sighs. 


Beauty, the while, so it may be, 
Loves some plain man of low degree, 
While yet auother loveth he. 


Though Love is sweet, a foe to strife, 
Yet in this strange, eventful life 
It often is with trials rife. 


But on the other fadeless shore, 
Far from the dim earth’s rush and roar, 
True Love shall flow for ever more, 


M.A, K, 








A Liges Society has organized a cat race; thirty. 
seven feline competitors were liberated at 2 a.m, on 
a Sunday, the first getting*home at 6.48, the second 
on the following day (Monjay) at 2.24 a.m., and the 
third at 6.42 a.m. Tue prizes were given in eatables 
such as hams and tongues. 

Improvep CLock-workK Governor.—In order to 
secure perfectly regular motion in the clock applied 
to revolving lights in lighthouses Dr. Hopkiason 
states that he has introduced a simple centrifugal 
governor. The governor balls have to lift a heavy 
weight, which is in the form of a fly-wheel. 

A PROPOSAL has been started to construct a 
people’s opera—house in Paris, to contain from 10,000 
to 16,000 persons, at prices not exceeding an average 
of 2f. A meeting to consider the project has been 
held at the residence of M. Leonce Detroyat, director 
of the journal the “ Liberté,” at which a number of 
leading men in literature, music, finance, and the 
fine arts were present. 

A Nosie AutHor.—That the Marquis of Lorne 
should devote himself to literature is not to be 
greatly wondered at, considering the high reputation 
his noble father has gained in that field, but the line 
he has chosen—that of legendary baad poetry—was 
one so hard of success that some surprise might well 
be felt at his temerity. The announcement, thereiure, 
of a long poem of this order from the pen of the 
marquis may be regarded as an event in literature, 
not to speak of the inevitable interest in social cir- 
cles inseparable from his high position. The poem 





is of about 2,500 lines, and is entitled “Guido and 
Lita.”’ Itis a love story, in rhymed verse, the theme 
being based on the final expulsion of the Saracens 
from Provence and the Basses Alps in the tenth 
century. 


—— 


TEA AND TEA-DRINKEBS. 

Ir is on women—on the mothers of our ra ce—that 
the evil effects of tea-drinking fall with the greatest 
weight. H»w many women, who think they cannot 
“ get along” a single day without tea, owe to it their 
cold feet and hands, their liability to frequent colds, 
their peculiar difficulties, especially their weakening 
ones, and their habitual loss of appetite, rendering 
them a prey to “dinner-pills,” or the absurdities 
termed “ strengthening medicines,” go long in vogue. 
No wonder that tea-drinkers are so frequently small 
eaters, when their tea has gradually destroyed their 
appetite ! 

According to Dr. William Alcott, one cause of a 
scrofulous constitution, by inheritance, is to be found 
in the use of tea by ancestors, and he reasons out the 
matter on sound physiological principles, observing 
that, whatever weakens the nerves—especially those 
of the stomach—in a mother is sure to entail a ten- 
dency to disease on her offspring, which will not 
unfrequently prove to be scrofula, or that dismal and 
universal di , tuberculous consumption. 

There is also reason to infer that much of our 
modern eye disease and ear disease is caused by the 
tea-drinking habit of our populations. The hearing 
is affected at least indirectly, by colds—so much more 
common than among our forefathers before the iutro- 
duction of tea. This is an absolute necessity; and it 
cannot be explained by auy change in the climate for 
the worse; anyhow, the fact is certain that the sud- 
den heating produced by tea, as rapidly followed by 
refrigeration or chill, cannot fail to be a perpetual 
cause of the affection in question—so often the pre- 
cursor of consumption, 

To sum up. If tea affects the brain and the nerves, 
and produces not only that state of things which is 
everywhere known and called by, the general term 
“ nervousness,” but also the severer forms of nervous 
disease; if, moreover, it affects those avenues to 
kuowledge—the senses—it is manifest that it must 
affect all those powers and faculties of the mind whose 
results we call iutellect. 














Tug Geographical Society, are beginning to feel 
anxious about Lieutenant Cameron, They do not 
know where he is, and although they are sure he 
must need supplies, they have no means of sending 
them or of communicating with him. ‘The general 
belief is that be will next turn up in the Congo dis- 
trict. Hecan hardly have remained eight months 
about Lake Tanganyika, as in that case he would 
have got his letters to England conveyed to the 
coast, the road to Zanzibar being open. 

Tue works which M. Perria purposes bringing 
out this year at the Théatre-Frangais are as follows ; 
—Revivals: Madame George Sand’s “ Marquis de 
Villemer ;’’ Madame de Girardin’s ** Lady ‘lartufe ;” 
and M, Labiche’s “Gendre de M, Poirier.” New 
plays: M. Dumas’s “ L’Etrangére,” four acts; M. 
de Bornier’s “ Attila,” five; M. Paul Ferrier’s “ Les 
Compensations,’’ three; M. Lomon’s ‘Jean d’Acier,”’ 
five; and M. Paiileron’s “ Petite Pluie,” one. The 
rehearsals of this last have commenced, the chief 
parts being entrasted to Mesdames Arnould Plessis, 
Dinah Felix, and Broisat ; and MM. Feébre, Joilet 
and Roger. 

SuxePueRD Doas.—In Southern Oalifornia you 
may see on the plains and hills thousands of sheep, 
but not a man to watch them, Around each flock or 
band of say a thousaud sheep are half adozen dogs, 
whose progenitors were imported from the pastures 
of the world. These doys take the entire care of the 
sheep; drive them to pasture in the morning, and 
bring them home at night. These dogs have in- 
herited a talent for keeping sheep; but the shepherds 
do not depend wholly on that. They cultivate it in 
this way: when a lamb is born it is taken from its 
mother-sheep before she has seen it, and a puppy put 
in its place, When the puppy grows old enough to eat 
meat, it is fed in the morning and sent out with the 
sheep. It stays with them b itis a d 
to be with its mother, but it cannot feed with them. 
As they get full the dog gets hungry. At length, 
impatient to return where it hopes to get another 
piece of meat, it begins to tease and worry its mother, 
and finally starts her home ; the other sheep follow, 
and thus the whole flock is brought in, If the dog 
brings the sheep home too soon, or comes home with- 
out them he gets no supper, or is punished in some 
way. Hence he soon learns when to come, and sees 
to it that none of his charge are left behind. These 
animals are trained by taking advautage of their in 
stinct and appetites. 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 
OR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fighting for Freedom,” etc., ete. 
re TS Ae 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


‘I’m sure as I’m only too happy to be able to 
accommydate Mr, Harvey’s friend,” said Mrs. Good- 
ody. “Come, stir your stumps, G., and bring down 
them sheets as is on the drors in our room. The 
gen’elman ’ull stop here to-night.” 

Mr. G. did as he was bid, 

“There, that'll do; you can go to bed. Why, 
gou’ve ewilled all the beer, John, you greedy pig! 
It’s past ten ever so much, and I don't know what 
you'll be good for in the morning,” 

John sneaked off to his repose, and Mrs. G., hav- 
ing “‘ sheeted” the bed, and placed a candle on the 
fob of the fireplace, informed Mr. Puddicombe that 
tis room was ready; adding, that if he chose to sit 
apa bit, and had anything to do, there was pens 
and ink on the mantel, and that she hoped he 
wouldn’t be disturbed by John’s going out in the 
morning, which he always did at a little after 
seven. 

All was still. The seven Goodbodies in the upper 
@oor snored the snore of innocence and utter oblivion 
of all worldly cares. 

Mr, Lyux—he was no longer the affable and con- 
descending Mr. Puddicombe—rose gently from the 
chair by the expiring fire. and peeped out into the 
dark, narrow passage. He stepped into his allotted 

room, scanned its o. coruers, then examined 
the window-fasteni da small cupboard 
beside the small oclnen “It had once contained 
coals. A small black tag met his eye. It wasa 
oe bag, but hada peculiarly good-looking lock. 

topened with a spring however, and Mr. Lynx 
soon possessed himself of its conteuts—a smal] roll 
of leather called a tovl-pad. Laid on the table, 
this disclosed—how Mr. Lynx’s eyes twinkled at 
the sight—a small, complete set of burglars’ imple- 
ments, in blue steel and soft iron. 

There were small cenire-bits, counter-screws, a 
jemmy, a key-wrench, a cross-file, a small spring 
saw and sliding frame, with a set of graduated 
steel wedges, from an “apprentice” up toan “ alder- 
man,’ 

“ Very pretty!” mumured Mr. Lynx, aduwiriugly ; 
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“very pretty indeed! Sumebody’s strong-box 
would have been the worse for wear and tear if these 
hai been used as intended. These tools are too 
delicate for common doors and shutters. No, no, 
this smells something of lock-craft!—of a clever 
sort too.” 

Mr. Lynx transferred the small “pad” to his 
greatcont pocket, and replaced the black bag in its 
kindred coal-cupboard. 

Again he stood awhile at the foot of the stair. 

All was silent, save the occasional heavy breath- 
ing of Mrs, Goodbody, whose hearty supper and 
heavy imbibing, combined with her full habit, and 
lying, on this occasion, on her back, had rendered 
almost alarmingly stertorous. 

Mr. Lynx drew back the single small bolt of the 
back door, returned into the room, and lighted the 
wax-canile in a pocket slide-lantern, aud stepped 
stealthily into the shed. 

There stood the packiug-case directed to “‘ Mr. 
Harvey, care of Mr. Juhuson, Dover. To be left till 

called for.—L. 8. E. R.” 

“By your leave,” said Mr. Lynx, politely, and 
prizing up the lid with a cold chisel, 

It yielded easily. 

The top was a layer of straw, in which were 
embedded a dozen or so of mock-bronze castings. 
These removed, a folded cloth appeared, and this, 
withdrawn, revealed—Mr, Lynx stood struck with 
amazement—tlree stout bullion-boxes, iron-cornered, 
clamped, padiocked, and sealed, finished in the 
most workmanlike manner, and directed to one of 
the greatest firms of money-dealers in Londou, 
perhaps in the world, ‘Their appearance, well 
known to Mr. Lynx, was a guarantee for their 
contents being as rich as their ideutity wasun wis- 
takeable. 

Here was a haul! Here was the culmination of 
the glory and fortune of Mr. Lynx! 
os lifted one of the little 72-pounders from its 

“Ten thousand pounds’ worth, Rothschilds’! 
How shalllact? I’iLgo up to the statiuu and briug 
assistance to remove them.’ 

He paused, in deep thought. 

“Lionel Lynx. you'll do nothing of the kind. The 
prize is yours, and yours alone; ne crying ‘halves’ 
will go down here ‘Losing’s seeking, finding’s 
keeping,’ the boys used to say at schuvl. Not that 
I mean to keep this, but 1’li be first to see what 
these pretty boxes contain, and count up what 
they’re worth to the owners and to the captors by 
way of prize money. I'll slip back iuto my little 
room aud do this bit at leisure. Wuat can have 





scared this Mr. Harvey to runaway and part with 
such a heap of treasure ?’’ 

Placing his sliding lantern on the top of the 
heavy litile case, he sueaked back into his room, 
and there, by the better light of an extra candle, he, 
having melted the seal, after much patient labour, 
picked the padlock of the box and removed it from 
the staple. The hasp was free and the treasure 
box was opened. 

A dozen of sulphury-looking ingots of solder met 
his eye. 

He removed them one by one, with sore mis- 
givings. 

Some woollen rags, and another layer of similar 
ingots, 

* Plumbers’ solder! More of it! Why, what the 
deuce does this mean? Who packs lead and tin in 
this style? It’s asell,and the thieves themselves 
have been bit! Yes, it’s base metal, and I'm the 
idiot, after all !”” 

Mr. Lynx fell into a reverie as he contemplated 
the ingots. He felt like the m/serly hunter in the 
Irish story of the “Lepreschaun,” where the fairy 
gold and silver for which he has sold his soul is 
panght but dried leaves, stubble, and sticks. 

At length he saw a ray of light athwart the dark. 
ness. Here was a great discovery of robbery in 
contemplation; be had solved the riddle. These 
cases were intended (the game was not entirely a 
new one) to “ ring the changes ””—that is, to be sub- 
stituted for the genuine bullion boxes of the Rothe- 
childs. 

If Mr. Lynx had understood Greek, he would cer- 
tainly have exclaimed, like Archimedes and the 
modern shirt-maker, “Eureka!” but he did not 

0 ; he merely said, in plain Saxon : 

“|’ve hit the bull’s-eye, after all. The robbers 
are not far off, and here’s the nest-egg. Now,Mr. Har- 
vey—by-the bye, is your name Ferrett, my artful 
dodger ?—will be back in a fortnight. 

“ Will he? Verv good. He’ll find his bullion safe 
and untouched. But stop, it’s Ephraim, and no one 
else. Joe Paget's absconded, Joe wasa guard on 
the rail. Um! ha! | see it. Joe Paget, I want you, 
and I'll have you if you are above ground, and then, 
Joe, Mr. Harvey. Ha, ha! Mr. Harvey, how pleased 
he’s] be to find his friend, Mr. Puddicombe, has occue 
pied his bed, and how glad he’'] be to see him just to 
do a little business. Bravo, Lynx!’ said he, as he 
refastened the padlock, reseaied it with the old 
lump of wax and piuk tape, dropped it into its place, 
restored te folded cloth, and neatly replaced the 
articles de Paris in their bed of straw. 

Lasily he pushed the long, round, soft French 
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pails into their former holes, and after sitting on the 
lid to make sure it was down. returned. to his room, 
put the pad again into the black bag, and rolled in 
between the fresh- smelling sheets, where he lay, but 
not to sleep except in short snatches, until he heard 
the “ clump, clump,” of John Goodbody’s heavy boots 
as he came down, as gently as he could, softly 
opened the door, and ran off as fastas he could, with- 
out a bit of breakfast, for he had just before observed 
by the quarter chimes of the old parish church that 
he had oversiept himself, and that it. was half-past 
seven. 

Mrs. Goodbody was soon astir, and so was Mr. 


yx. 
He declined her hospitable proffer of preparing 

breakfast, paid her liberally for bis “eomfortatle aud 

beautiful bed—he never slept better dn his roan teal 

with a profusion of thanks, took his 

upon the whole, despite the bullion ovr with bis 

night's discoveries. 


CHAPTER XLVIII, 


Mr, Lynx, having arranged with the euperinten- 
dent of the Dover police for an efficient surveillance 
of the premises of the unsuspecting Mr. aud Mrs. 
Goodbody, and especially for the arrest of any person 
who might attempt to remove @ certain packing-case 
or box therefrom, as the agent or on the authority of | 
a person named Marvey, lately the lodger of Mir. and 
Mrs. Goodbody, ead beving further instructed that 
functionary to transmit to the chief office ia Sevtland 
Yard, without delay, the fact of the reappearance of 
Mr. Harvey himself, left Dover for London, 

The week’s remandot Reginald, procured with such 
difficulty and at the eost of such great infloence, was 
fast expiring, and nothing had yet been discovered 
of such a positive or tangible character as-could be 
presented to the magistrates to justify farther post- 
ponement of the dreaded public examination and ex- 
posure. 

Mr. Lynx had waited upon Mr. Gilbert and com- 
municated with Serjeant Wilkin, and Mr. Benjamia 
Bridvon badin turn looked inon Mr, Lynx, and bey 
and that wide-awake gentleman had discussed the 
case iv all its bearings over more than one glass of 
brandy-and-water at a public house in Parliameut 
Street. 

The net result of all these deliberations was, that 
until some clue to connect Mr. Ferrett with the 
robbery, and, yet more, until his arrest could be 
effected, the case must follow the ordinary course, 
that the prisoner be at once placed in the dock to 
answer such chargeas might be preferred against him, 
and be discharged, remanded, or fulty committed for 
trial, as the bench might think fit. 

On the day of the remand, therefore, the unhappy 
culprit was trausierred from the House of Deteution 
to Bow Street, and at the afternoon sitting of the 
court was placed in the dock on a charge of capital 
felony. 

Perhaps the best idea of the proceedings will be 
found in the following cutting from the “ Latest 
Edition ” of one of the evening newspapers : 

“BOW STREt Tl (THIS Day). 

“THE GKEAT BANK ROBBERY.—EXAMINATION OF 
THE PRiSONER.—Keginald Chesterton, a clerk in the 
Chartered Bank of London, was placed at (he bar 
before the magistrate, on the charge of stealing cer- 
tain parcels and enclosures containing moueys and 
valueble securities—upwards of four thousand 

ounds—from the premises of the Great Southern 
Railway Company. The prisoner was further 
charged with forging an order for the delivery of the 
same in the name of the directorsand manager of the 
said corporation or company. 

“The court was crowded, and on the bench we 
observed, in addition to the chief magistrate and the 
assistant stipendiary, Mr. Marsnall, Sir Robert Per- 
ceval, Chairman of tha —shire Quarter Sessions, and 
Lord Pennington, who occupied a seat on the bench, 
while several directors of the bauk and other in- 
fluential persouages were seated at the table usually 
appropriated to attorneys, 

“le prisouer, who is said to be most respectably 
connecied, was, on the application of his counsel, ac- 
COWMOUaAted With & seat in front of the dock, 

“He looked extremely pale, ia consequence, as we 
were iniormeu, of loxs of blood in an attempt at 
suicide in prison, of which our readers are already 
aware. ‘lie prisoner, though calm and collected, 
seemed to feel bis position acutely. 

“Mr Bodkin appeared for the prosecution, in- 
structed by the Society for the Protection of Bankers ; 
Mr. Sergeaut Wilkin was for the prisoner; Mr, In- 
epector Lynx waicied the case on behalf of the Com- 
wissioners of Police. 

“Mr, Bodkin said he should trespass bat briefly on 
the time of the court. Indeed, tie evidence he 
should call would, he believed, at once establish such 
® prima facie case as to leave their worsuips no other 








course than to commit the prisoner to take his trial 
before a jury of his countrymen. 

“ Mr. John Gilbert, manager of the Chartered Bank, 
deposed that it was ‘the prisoner’s duty to enter in 
the book produced all moneys, the numbers and value 
of netes and the particulars of all securities received 
from amd transmitted to the provincial branches 
ofthe @bartered Bank. On the-—-ef December the 
sums and notes entered were iu the handwriting of 
the prisoner. They were the seme ac those stulen, 
The prisoner absconded om the following day. ‘The 
bill produced, offering w@ reward and ing the 
numbers.of ‘the notes, was issued ey hing by order of 


the d 


certainly esembled yn 


handeraliing of the _, I would not. swear it 
his Peisener could not hawe been 


absent from two to four e’dlock in the afternsan of 


the day of the robbery without his (witness's) now: | 


ledge. ‘wes under bis observation duriag those 
hours, He was ee aoe of that from several (usimess 
ocourrencss of that date 

“Me. Serjeant Wilkia: ‘Then the prisoner could 
mot have been the person who presented that order? 


y not. 
“ Albert Ailtcheson: I am a clerk in the 


, This ia the nete, 
handwriting gave it to the prisouar, 
Bay head of the department. The a in 


“aie Gate untaee his Sarees = ug bellow 


rt to mn to ae in his feutedhiiany 
often seen haps a hundred times, 


Prisoner nes fully cognizant of the contents of the) 


parcels. 

“ By Mr. Wilkin : Could aoteay fora cer. 
tainty whether the prisoner was or Was not absent 
on the afternoon of the day of the robbery. Could 
not remember, Kuew he was not there the next 
day. 

“Mr, Inspector Lynx: I’m an inspector of police, 
now in the detective depsrtinent, Had clarge of 
this case. ‘Traced prisoner after he had absconded 
to Antwerp, subsequently to Ostend and Dover, 
where I succeeded ia apprehendiug him and bring- 
ing him to London. Was still in pursuit of other 
parties suspected of ‘being implicated in the robbery. 

“ By Mr. Serjeant Wilkin : Had heard that one of 
the stolen bank-notes had been passed in Autwerp by 
a stranger. Had not been able to trace the stranger, 
Stolen notes generally made their way to the Conti- 
nent in the case of large robberies. Had much infor- 
mation in relation to this case whioh it would be 
injurious to the ends of justice to d’sclose at the 
moment. 

“Mr. Lincoln Lens: Was well acquainted with the 
characteristics of differeut handwritings. Had com- 
pared the signature to the order produced with 
numerous undoubted signatures of the accused, Was 
an ‘expert,’ if the learned serjeant chose to call 
him so (a laugh). Had no doubt the siguature to the 
order, or memorandum, and that on the cancelled ac- 
ceptance produced were by the same hand, There 
was a trifling difference in the ‘on,’ but people often 
wrote @ common termi as ‘on,’ ‘ment,’ ‘ep,’ 
differently when in a hurry and when writing de- 
liberately, Was notin the habit of jumping at con- 
clusious, Was nota robust swearer, ‘I'he two sig- 
natures were by the same person, to the best of his 
belief, on oxth. 

“Mr, Bodkin would press for the committal of the 
prisoner, ‘Tie learned serjeant would have full op- 
portunity of exercising his talent for cross-examina- 
tion on another occasion. 

“ Mr, Serjeant Wilkin would reserve his defence. 

* The Bench, after a few minutes’ conference, de- 
cided upon committing the prisoner for trial at the 
coming sessions of the Central Criminal Court. 

“ The prisoner, who, when asked if he had anything 
to say why he should not ve s:n: ior trial, bowed re- 
spectfully and said that he was content to leave his 
defence in the hands of his counsel. 

“The commitment was made out, and the prisoner 
left the court ata jJater hour in the van for New- 
gate,” 

7 - 7 * 7 


“Oh, Mrs. Brown, have you seen the paper this 
morning ?” exclaimed Mrs. Green, as she entered the 
principal baker's, confectioner’s, sweetstuff, and 
gossip-shop in Broadmvor about noon on the day 
foliowing Reginald’s committal. “ Lt’s all about the 
trial and conviction in Newgate of poor young Mr, 
Reginald. And so far as I could gather from Mrs. 


of the 


i: as” bebeving likes born madman ’ 





Chatterley’s readin’ down at the post-office—for she 
reads so horrid fast, just like she talks—it was ali 
done before the magistrates and the directors and 
the counsellors ; and Sir Robert Perceval and Lord 
Pennington was the judges, so you may be sure he 
had justice; and ail agreed he should be 
ent to Newgate for | don’t know hew long. But 
Mrs, Ohatterley snyahe’ll have to be tried agen 

Zeb for it’s @ capitelfelony, and then they'll pow] 


os woman }”’ chimed in Ms, Brown, who, 
in white cap and sleeves, had come ia with a large 
ivon-plate of hot yr nats from the oven, and had 
been an auditor of “4g latter part oe 


fellow ! F pities him from 
more bis poor sister Mise 
goodness, Mra. Green, 

“Oh, L forgot,” tone 


es 


he’s a hang 
Mrs. Groen, “I 


ain’t told you all, if you please, It’s all very 
—~ ioe 


fer them as commits 
read a8 


well for 
crimes, 


perhap_— 
Poor Brown, the pastry-cook and biscuit baker, 
could stand it no longer. 
shrewd fellow, with 


He was an honest, good -natared, 

muck mosher wit snd a keon sense of the ludicrous, 
The ites of a. suicitle, and being 
afterwards hang for it, so ig: fancy that he 
fato a pap «ld of leughter, #0 vivient that 
left hand for ao inatant #lipped its hol! of the 
phece of doth by which i grasped the edge of 

 Cominapthinaibdbieiaiy Mr. B d 
r. Brown’s epider- 
produced donduct oa his part which, nee 
natural, was aiterwards described by Mrs. 
> (what- 
ever ‘that may meau), an@ by Mrs. Greon as the 


cme most brutish radeness toa female as ever she did 


see.” 

First Brown dropped the left side of the tray, 
wheuce some four of high-eaked, hot ‘spice- 
nuts instantly rattled on the oor, like a shower of wal- 
nuts or marbles, or a doubl--quick clatter of castauets, 

Then he slapped the barat palm of his sinister 
hand on his thigh, with ao emphasis that sounded 
like the thwack of harlequin’s wooien waud in a 
pantomime, at the same iustaut giving utterance to 
what Mrs. Green deolared to be a profane expression, 
which, however, Mrs. Browa and he both denied. 

His third bat alinost simuljaueous action was to 
fling the sounding plate with his right haud a 
the shop, to the terror of tlw nervous Mrs. 
aud then, before even his euraged better-/half | 
get round che counter, he, finding he was not barat 
so painfully as he expected, took to oapering and 
jumping and broke into a new convalsien of aughiwer 
so vociferous and continuous ‘that Mrs: Brown ran'to 
the door, as she said, to oll for assistance, wuile 
Mrs, Green was never so nigh to stinkin” jato the 
earth in all her born days. 

“ Hang a man for committin” 0’ suicide, hang & 
man for killin’ of hisself,ho! ho! ho! ‘Pou my 
word, Missus’ Green, you are so funny, though you 
don’t know it. I shall bust myself with laughing, 
Dash the nuts, Missus Brown, they're hard-vuked 
enow, they’ll teke no‘harm, Lor’ bless us, and se 
the young man’s committed suicide, — they’re @® 
going to hang him for it. Hol! hol! bh 

* Will you listen’ to reason, you horrid thing ? 
Will you be quiet, or I’ll call in the constable ?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Brown, seizing her bhasband, who was 
still spinning round like a danving dervish, and 
thereby tearing out his apron-string, and becoming 
seised of “ his flag,” as he called it, instead of stop- 
ping his gyrations. “Are you not utterly ashamed 
of yourself? Oall yourself a respectable tradesman, 
a-jumpin’ and tearin’ aand——” 

Mr. Brown’s vagaries were cut short by a far more 
effectual check than his fears of Mrs. Brown’s anger, 
Mrs. Green’s vituperation, or his regard for what bis 
neighbours and Mrs. Grundy might say of his ill- 
timed merriment. 

The glass in the door, which his wife had just put 
to to keep the neighbourhood from being alarmed by 
his dreadful riot, showed, through its transparency, 
the calm, beautiful, sad, but gently smiling face of 
Cecilia Chesterton, who, at the moment, turning the 
brass handle of the lock, glided gently into the 
shop. 

Me. Brown fairly bolted down the four back steps 
which descended to the bakehouse whence he had so 
recently emerged, 

Mrs, Brown stood all amazed like a guilty thing, 
while, if Mrs. Green felt like siukin’ into the 
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earth two minutes before, she now felt as if she 
would like to be a few feet under it, so completely 
did she realize the idea that the young lady 
before her must intuitively‘ know all that they had 
been saying. 

But Cecilia Chesterton had: heard nothing—was 
thinking only of her father’s comfort, to increase 
which was the object of her present visit, and had 
no more idea of the fearful calamity which had fallen 
on her unbappy brother than the latest infant added 
to the population of Broadmoor, 

With the self-possesséd courtesy of a lady, she 
gave her orders to Mrs. Brown, who recovered her 
confusion surpassingly. 

Brown, too, in a short period—for he strongly ad- 
mired and sympathized deeply with what he. felt 
sure was unmerited suffering—was quickly on the 
scene, civilly offering his best services asa trades- 
man to Miss Cecilia, and gathering up the spice-nuts 
laughingly, with jokes at his own clumsiness, which 
almost provoked Mrs, Brown to an exposare. 

As for Mrs. Green, she sneaked out of the half- 
opened door like a detected caitiff, followed by such 
a coutemptuous though ludicrous took and gesture of 
Brown that his wife hada bard matter to avoid 
relaxing her awful steroness into’ smile, 

Cecilia eourteously bowed and thanked the pastry- 
cook, with @ plain “Geod-day, Mr. Brown,’’ as be 
deferentially held the door at her departure. 

Mr. Brown pnt ‘to the cateoh, aad before Mrs. 
Brown could let loose the floodgates of her wrath 
thus delrvered himself;> 

‘*\ Louk here, Mrs. Brown, we seldom quarrel, and 
the seldomer the better. 1’ll have my way some- 
times, That lady—yes, that good young woman, and 
that’s more and better than ‘any lady, thotigh it’s 
better when it’s a lady as is good—row, don't interrupt 
me, cos 1 won’t be interrupted—she knows nothing at 
all as yet,and [ hope it’ll be longer afore slie do 
know anything about this shocking business of her 
brother’s being in prison, And T’ll get you to tell 
that Mother Green—if you don’t I'll tell her inyself— 
that 1’ll thank her not to come here upsetting you 
and me with her gossip and stuff and nonsense about 
what don’t concern either of tg. Oh, here she is 


back,” and Mr. Brown went resolutely to the door; 


and half-opening it stood ia the aperture. 

Mrs. Brown saw that what she called * Brown's 
monkey was up,” so she prudently kept quiet while 
the worthy pastrycook, in a manner very different 
from his former boisterous mirth, informed Mrs. 
Green that if she had any “orders” he would 
*al’ays be glad to wait on ber ;” but he added, in 
very plain Saxon, “ Hark’ee, Mrs. Green, I won't 
have my shop made the rondyvoo of peopleas can say 
* I heerd s0-and-so at Brown's,’ and Mrs. Browa told 
me this, that, or t’other, and ‘ Whodo you think I met 
at brown’s, aud she says that you told her, I should 
say, that Mrs. Grundy read in the newspaper that 
the parson kissed the fiddier’s wife and coulda’t 
sleep for thinking on’t.’ So Mrs. Green, just pack your- 
seif off—you see I'm a plain-speaking man—till you 
Went something in my +live o' business. Good day.” 
And he slammed tnedvor in the face of the astonished 
Mrs, Green, who, with amother subject for scandal 
more immediately within her personal knowledge, 
made her way lack to the village post-vfhee to 
barrate, with ewbellishuents, the vaguries of Brown 
and the brutal and degrated state of terror and 
subjection in which “ he keeps that poor meanspirited 
thing, Mrs. Brown, as has all the spirit crushed and 
Stamped out of her by his savage illusage aud 
dursu’t to ay her suul’s her own.” 

It would have been well if more crafty and mali- 
cious gossips than Mrs. Green’ and her companions 
had not possessed tiemselves of that day’s papers. 

As the Perceval family had not yet returned to 
the Grange, Cecilia did not extend her visits thither, 
and as ‘Ralph Clesterton, who now went out, had 
succéeded iu securing what he thought was the only 
other copy of a London daily received in the quiet 
little village, he re-entered the Cedars with as calm an 
aspect as his oppressed soul would permit, aiter the 
perusal of the morning details, with which we have 
mace the reader fully acquainted. 

“My dear Cecilia,” said Ralph Chesterton, “ I feel 
60 much slrouger, 80 much more braced up, 1 mean ” 
—bis voice betrayed bis emotion in spite of himself 
—‘‘that 1 uave made up my mind to go up to town 
to-morrow aud——~”’ 

“ Why, father, dear, there is a tremor in your 
voice and a cold perspiration ou your forehead that 
quite alarm me. You surely do not mean to risk 
such @ journey in this severe winter weatuer ?”’ 

“I want advice—aud—and | must have advice— 
better advice than Broadmoor can supply.” 

Cecilia listened to his changed voice with alarm. 

“Yes, Cicely, I can't—i cannot delay, | must go 
upto London, We must go to ‘Bushiy’s, both of us, 
there I shall be near the bestadvice. Don’t question 
me, Cicely, if you love me. We must go.” 





“Oh, my dear father, what dreadful thing must 
have happened which I am motto know P if it ie 
the loss of fortane I ‘will ‘bear it for myself cheer 
fully. The accomplishments which my loving 

heave given me will suffice to supply more 
than my wodest wants But I will not leave von, 
my father. I ask uét your secret, if it is not fit I 
should shave %. But are we to leave the Cedars 
for ever?” 

“Not that I know of, until death ball call one of 
us away,” replied Ralph, edlemuly. “1 propose, 
dearest that you should prepare for wmearly journey 
to London. There is one warm heart there, Cecilia, 
an honest and a generous heart, that beats for you 
only—a héart and en! arm, my best beloved child, 
that I look to cherish aud sustain you and more 
than supply the place of & father’s love when the 
grave has closéd over the sorrows of” 

He twrued away and the rest was inaudible, 

Oecilia burst into « terrent of tears. She could 


not, nor did she seek, tovanalyze or account for her 


—— ‘of woe, Her fathet's voice, his action, spoke 
uvief too desp for words 

He turned and pressed her vilently to his bosom. 
He led her gentiy tow seat, and, with an ejacttition 
of prayer that she might be «ered her fatirer’s 
trials, he tenderly bade her farewell, for a short time, 
as he said, until he bad completed some letters for 
that evening’s t, one of whioh, be said, weuld 
prepare their friends in London for their arrival on 
the nrorrow. 

Cecilia sat meditativély in the“ early gloaniing.” 
The “sober sun that goes to bed long before five,” 
and snovzes out “in the lap of Thetis’ till after 
eight o’clock next morning, was far below tie 
horizon. 

The dark cedars on the lawn looked as black as 
Erebas, ,and stretched their nevergreen horizontal 
artis against a colourless western sky in lines of 
densest shadow. The clipped hedge of laurel, holly, 
guelder rose, with even its snowy balls invisible, 
which skirted the high road, was asa solid wall of 
darknesa, The low wintry wind moaned dis- 
mally through the clump of surubbery opposite the 
window where sat Cevilia, peering listlessly into the 
outward obscurity, when ghe heuri, or fancied she 
heard, a stealthy etep ou the gravel patiiway. 

The glow of the fire in the grate, reflected from 
the surface of an ebeny cabinet, threw aruddy glean 
on thejeaves of a ‘hwurestinus a} few paces off, and 
across its says a haman fignre passed, but too inde- 
terminate iu outline fer aay one to detect ite sex or 
stature. 

Next moment it had deposited « on the 
sill of the window nvarest to where Cecilia sat, and 
as noiselessly aud suddeuly glided into the gleom. 

Cecilia had no superstitious fears, but her nerves 
were unstrang, aud sive felt that ereeping awe which 
all feel of the supermatural. 

Her next impulse was to riug the bell, and vid 
the servant bring in the missive so mysteriously 
deposited. To dose would, however, most probably 
disturb her father, to add to whose agitation she felt 
woald be most cruel. 

She approached the window. 

The packet lay close to the glass; ft was large 
aud distinctly directed. 

The old-fashioned window opened inwards, its 
sun-screen shutter-bliuds, now uuclosed, outwards. 

Cecilia raised tue downward bolt and turned the 
bution, and possessed herself of tue packet, quickly 
closing the half-window to exclude the rush of the 
chilly gust. 

She drew near the flickering fire and read the 
superscription, in a bold, rouud, masculine hand ; 

“ Miss Cuu-T&éRTON, 
“ The Cedars, Broadmoor. 

* Private.” 

It had no postmark. 

She broke the seal, and found therein, neatly 
folded, a copy of she ‘‘ Times.” 

‘* Poor father !’’ said sue, pensively. “ How 
changed he is of late. How punctually, as a part of 
his morning meal, did ‘he read himself aloud, or 
listen to my reading, what he called ‘* the people's 
best instructor, the daily newspaper. Aud now he 
forbids its appearance at the breakiast table. 1 fear 
his losses may have shaken hii ; but to me he is as 
tender and affectionate as ever. Perhaps tis paper 
may be intended by some kind friend to make me 
a partakerin a knowledge of sorrows wherein he 
fondly fears tat I have not courage to participate.’’ 

Cecilia slowly unfolded the paper. 

“ Ab! here itis most likely [ shall find something. 
Poor father’s fortune is all locked up in foreigu 
bonds.” 

‘The money market, dry, repu'sive, and unin- 
telligible to most female readers, was scanned with 
an.atténtive and an understanding eye. The table of 
closing prices of Italian, Turkisu, Egypiian, etc., 
were above the average, ‘The “forvigu intelli- 








gence” and correspoudence were run through, The 
world, save some outlying regions and such 
places of chronic insurrection and confusion as 
Spain, the Queen of the Antilles, and some South 
Anterieau republics, was at peace, 

Cevilia was about to lay down the monster broad- 
sheet (she never read criminal trials, police, or ad- 
vertisements), when a thin red line running down 
the interspace of more than one column and across 
its head-Nne caught her eye. 

This, then, was what she was desired to read. 
Need we say it wae the report of the examination 
and committal of her beloved brother ? 

Her eyes drank in the horrid truth by degrees, 
As she read on and on it seemed as if the types 
danced in lines of bidod, bright as the red ink of the 
fiend-printed bibles of Doctor Faustus in the old 
monkish legend. 

Slowiy yet eagerly did shejdevour the dreadful 
tidings to the last line. Slowly did she repeat, as 
she re-read tive hast dines ; 

“The commitment was then made out, and 
the prisoner left, at @ daver hour, in the van for 
Newgate.” 

She paused, and stared upon the sheet watil, like 
Macbeth, she feit~ 


“T’ll see no more; the sight doth sear mine 
eyeballs!’’ 


She sank back in a sort of trance that was nota 
swoon, the paper fell from her unelosed band, and 
while ia this state she became aware of the entrance 
of the servant, who brought in the trimmed lamp, 
the bubbling tea-ura, and proceeded to replenish 
the fire and brush up the hearth, preparatory to the 
descent of Ralph Chestertou to bis evening “ dish 
of tea” and pleasant chat, for it was by that old- 
world, Addisunian phrase that he yet called his 
indulgencein the “cup which cheers but not ine- 
briates.”” 

The daughter was worthy of her sire. 

How often in great—in supreme moments of difii- 
culty and of danger; how often, when *‘ Shrieked the 
timid, and stood still the brave,” has womau’s heroic 
spirit “ risen to the level ef the great eccasion 2?” how, 
when man’s daring has quailed, has woman’s spirit 
shamed the sterner sex; 


And she, whom once the semblance of a scar : 

Appalled, au owlet’s ’larum cuilled with dread, 

Now views the columu-scatteriug bayonet jar, 

The falchiou flash, aud o’er the yet warm dead 

Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might 
quake to tread. 


Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 

Her chief is slain—she fills his fatal post ; 

Her fefiows flee—she checks their base car eer ; 

The foe retires—she heads the sallying host. 

Who can appease like Ler a lover's ghost 2? 

Who.cau aveuye so Well a leader’s fall ? 

What waid retrieve when man’s flushed hope 
is lost ? 

Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul 

Foiled by @ woman's baud, before a battered 


wail! 


But there are women of a higher stamp of heroism 
thau the Maid of Saragussa. History does not record 
the thousands aud tens of thousands of women who, 
like our own Fivreuce Nightingale, have braved deatu, 
aud suffered privation in all its forms, to minister 
comfort aud succour the afflicted. 


Ob, woman! iu our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, aud hard to please, 
Aud variable as the shade 
By the gut, quivering aspen made— 

W hen pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou! 


And so, after a brief effort, and a tender tribute of 
a sisterly tear, did Cecilia Chesterton cast away self 
and “ the selfish luxury of cuerished woe.” 

Her father, her afflicted father, demanded her sym- 
patny, and how could she show that sympathy but 
by consoling an: supporting himiu his great trouble? 
And her erring broiuer tou—imight she not be pre- 
served to bind up bis wounded spirit aud pour oil 
on his bruised soul? She would gird lerself for the 
occasion. 

At this moment she heard Ler father slowly de- 
scendiny the staircase. As le entered the room, with 
a sad expression, wuich le strove to brightea into a 
wintry smiie, pale as the moon that at that moment, 
emerging [rom a flying cloud, threw a wan ray 
through the yet unciosed curtains, Cecilia advanced 
towards him. He glauced round the apartment, as 
if he half feared to meet ber inquiring look, for such 
he expected to encounter, 

The tire blazed cueerily, the lamp burnt white 
and bright, the ura seemet to mumble with a satisiied 
hubble-bubble, the old-iashioned silver teapot, flanked 
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by its polished attendants, cream-ewer and sugar- 
basin, shone brilliantly as it reposed on its warm, 
worsted bed, worked with crimson cabbage roses, 
indigo blue asters, and turmeric coloured chrysanthe- 
mums. The heavy draperies fell in folds of repose, 
while on the hearth-rug dozed Cecilia’s pet angora 
cat, watching with matronly gravity the graceful 
antics of two of her snow-white progeny, who, in all 
the frolicsome fun of kittenhood, entangled their sharp 
little claws in the coating of a ball of stocking- worsted. 
Kalph Chesterton’s eye tock in all this, and the lines 
in his furrowed countenance relaxed. 

“ You do not look at me, father ?’’ said Cecilia, with 
acalm cheerfulness of voice. ‘All but me in this 
pleasant home.” 

Kaiph’s eyes were moist as he turned them on 
her. 

“Nay, Cearest father, I am woman enough to bear 
my share of our troubles. Fear not for me. I too will 
go to London to get the best advice, dear father, 
tha London affords, I conld not stay here now, 
that I know that my dear brother Reginald needs all a 
sister's help and more than a sister’s aid. Now do 
Tatlencvth feel, dear father, how much I, as a weak 
woman,am privileged in being able to command the 
service of the strong arm and stout heart of which 
you so lately spoke on behalf of my unhappy 
brother.” 

Ralph Chesterton gazed with increasing wonder 
aud surprise on the proud and resolved yet fair and 
womanly face before him. 

He seemed to regard his child as a neophyte 
might some living likeness of a transfigured saint. 
He dashed the upnmanly moisture from his 
eye. 

‘« And is this the woman I feared to trust with the 
eecret of my grief?’’ said he, reproachfully. ‘ Ten 
thousands pardons, my dearest, my noblest child, for 
my coward, my craven doubts of your power to bear 
the disclosure. Forgive my parental weakness and 
unworthy fears. Henceforth there shall be no secret 
and unimparted sorrow, as there has hitherto been, uo 
unimparted joy.” 

** Hless you, dear father, for that promise, Some 
kind friend has, in pity, let me know the worst. See 
here, father,’’ said she, picking upthe newspaper 
from where she had let it fallin her first agony. 
“This is the worst. ‘The future can hav eno sharper 
pang.” 

Aud then, with acalm and almost stern com- 
placency, she cast the crumpled-up newspaper in the 
flames, with aremark that sbe did not wish such read- 
ing to lie about, and that its preservation was super- 
filucus. as “ lts every word, dear father, is seared into 
my memory as with heated i:on, Sit down, father dear,” 
added she, gently placing her parent on his side 
of the hearth-rug as she tinkled the beil and then 
proceeded to do the honours of the tea-table, 

That evening was the most calm and cheerful that 
for many a day had visited the Cedars, and when, at 
the hour of eleven, after the unusual indulgence of 
two games of chess, the father and daughter retired, 
fervent and faithiul were the prayers of the daughter 
and sincere and grateful the supplications of the 
father for the deliverance of his erring son and grate- 
ful his thanksgiving for the great gift vouchsafed 
him in his beloved daughter. 

(To be continued 


A cuRIOUS incident occurred a few days ago at the 
Paris station of the Northern Railway. M. Thiers, 
accompanied by several persous, was going by train 
to Auzin, to preside over a mecting of shareholders. 
At the same time the Comte de Paris, together with 
severalinvited persons, were proceeding to Chantilly 
to join a hunting party. The two groups having 
entered the station before the opening of the doors 
found themselves inside the station, a few yards 
from each other. A moment's hesitation ensued. 
The Prince and the ex-President of the Republic 
both remained in their places, and apparently ab- 
sorbed in their journey. There was a certain con- 
straint on both sides. All at once the count walked 
with an embarrassed air towards his grandfather's 
mivister. M ‘Thiers, on his side, apprized of this 
movement, quickly turned towards the prince and 
took a few steps in his direction. The two met, and 
it was M. Thiers who extended his hand to the 
prince. 

NAPOLEON’s TREATMENT OF His GENERALS.— 
He was born aking, if to command the obedience- 
of men is} the whole art of kingship, which may per- 
haps be doubted. He seems in general to have 
acted on the plan of Frederick the Great ; that is, 
he demanded nothing but success from jis lieute- 
nants, and was careless of the means they took to 
obtainit. Only failure he would never forgive. It 
was a favourite saying of his that he never judged 
men but by results. It was to no purpose that Mas- 
sena gave excellent reasous for his defeat bv Wel- 


» and whatever 





lington ; Napoleon wanted victories, and not explana- 
tions. There is a foolish story, to which so eminent 
a man as Southey could give credence, to the effect 
that Admiral Villeneuve was assassinated by order 
of the Emperor after his disgrace at Trafalgar. 
There can be no serious doubt that the unfortunate 
commander committed suicide in sheer terror at the 
idea of an interview with the stern master whose 
plans he had caused to miscarry. It is fair to add 
that those of his captains who were successful had 
no need to complain that their services were insufii- 
ciently appreciated. 


HARRY RAYMOND'S WIFE. 


Mrs. Raymonp was the darling of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s heart. Not that Mrz. R. was a little, 


but her stout, strong figure, round as a Turkish 
belle’s, was the embodiment of perfection in little 
Mr. Raymond’s eyes. Often he looked admiringly 
at the fall of her crimson India shawl, as it swept 
from her ample shoulders. Alas! his small size 
would vot allow him to clasp her so closely as did 
the envied velvet bodice beneath it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond were a model pair. She 
was stately and dignified—he polite, tender and 
self-forgetful. I say self-forgetful, but I mean 
in the august presence of the adored Mrs. R., for in 
fact when among mere equals or inferiors Mr. RK. 
did show a little self-conceit, and pride himself as 
being above the ordinary class. Mr and Mrs. R. 
agreed that oe were among the élite of society, 

they decided was of course allowed 
by others. 

Mrs. R. had the trials of her life done up in one 
word—servants. First she had one too particular, 
for ever doing just what Mrs. R. didn't want done ; 
then one 80 slack and careless, never knew they what 
they ate or drank; then one sly, who ate little, but 
always had a marvellously short supply of cake and 
pies after the day of cooking ; then one who ate too 
much. 

* Why,” said Mrs. B.., “ it costs more to keep her 
in beefsteak than all the family together.” 

At last lucky chance, in the guise of an old friend, 
told Mrs. R. where she could get a really good girl, 
one to be relied upon in every way. 

‘She has taught in a school,’’ said the friend, 
‘“* but for some reason or other she had made up her 
mind to go out and do housework. She is a queer 
girl, different from everybody else. But she is 
good, and never lacks friends. Why, her uncle’s 
folks treat her like an own child, and she need 
never work for her living if she wasn’t so inde- 
pendent.” 

Mrs. Raymond secured the prize, and for awhile 
didn’t know what to do with herself, everything 
went on so smoothly. 

But some people are born to trouble, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond had one son, an adopted son to be 
sure, but the pride and darling of their fond hearts. 
He was in truth a noble boy, and they might well 
be proud of him. 

If indulgence and praise could have spoiled Harry 
Raymond, he would not have been at his twenty- 
third year a young man of unblemished character 
and good principle, which he was, and which his 
proud foster-parents complacently attributed to 
their good training. 

There were many marriageable young ladies 
among his acquaintance who sighed for more of his 
society, and who showed Him only too plainly they 
were not averse to him. 

There was one Mrs. Raymond had selected as the 
favoured, and who was invited there on all occasions, 
petted to her heart’s content by Mr. and Mrs. R.., 
but receiving no tender word oranything approach- 
ing admiration from Harry. 

indeed, Mrs. R. noticed with some annoyance 
that he was more deferential to her little kitchen 
girl than to the beautiful and accomplished Olivia 
Regarde. 

“The manoeuvring little minx,” said Mrs. R., in 
confidence to Mrs. Regarde—*‘ she shall go away. 
I’ll not have a son of mine caught in her snare.”’ 
And that very day Susie May received notice from 
the dignified Mrs. R. that her services were 10 
longer needed, and some slight words of invective 
were added, which, however, we will not mention. 

When Harry came home at night he found his re- 
spected mamma preparing the evening meal, and 
was informed by her that she had put up with too 
much impudence already from her kitchen girls, 
and she would endure it no longer. Now Harry, 
knowing his foster-mother’s unfortunate temper, 
thought no less of Susie May, and though the 
beautiful Olivia exerted all her powers to fascinate 
the handsome son she had to content herself with 
the smiles of the old people, for Harry remained 
thoughtful and abstracted during the evening. In- 
deed he excused himself almost as soon as tea wag 





over, on the plea of a headache, and retired to. hit 
room. 

Strange as it may seem, his headache did not pre- 
vent his sitting by his own co zy chamber fire and 
reading for two or three hours. But he was a very 
slow reader, we judge, for he seldom turned the 
leaves of his book, though it must have been an 
interesting one, for he smiled often, and his 
wore at times a look of rapture. Ah! the ators he 
was really reading lay not on the pages of the 
volume before him, but was written by a little 
blind boy years and years ago—a story always in- 
teresting, always new. 

The next morning Harry came down with an un- 
usually pleasant face, and answered all inquiries 
in re; to his health with a quiet grace. It is 
certain he awakened a new hope in Miss livia’s 
bosom by his pleasant attentions to her at break- 
fast. Not but that he was always kind, but he 


: _ was not always so attentive, 
graceful creature, such as we image forth as a pet, |- 


He seemed in no hurry to go away, and Mrs. 
Raymond asked him, as he lingered, if he would 
not be late. He answered : 

“I do not work to-day, mother ; Iam going down 
town to see what sort of a turnout I can get, for I 
am going to take a drive.”’ 

' Olivia’s face brightened. 

‘Oh, what a lovely day,’’ she said, and Mrs. 
Raymond glanced at her meaningly as Harry went 
out humming a gay tune. 

Bat noon was past while yet Olivia sat, beauti- 
fully attired, alone by the window, looking ont 
upon the quiet street, and forgetting every other 
source of amusement and pleasure in disap - 
pointment. , 

Susie May sat by her little table at a window 
sewing, and at the sound of wheels she looked out. 
She caught the glance of a pair of brivht, smiling 
eyes as Harry Raymond stopped and sprang out at 
their door, 

He was waiting admittance before Susie had re- 
covered from her surprise. 

“ They have sent for me, but I’ll not go—no, not 
even for him,” she thought. 

After an embarrassed greeting Susie resumed her 
sewing, and Harry did not seem to notice how hard 
she was trying to réfiain composed and careless of 
his presence. ’ 

He drew achair close to hers, and talked in his 
own way till he had won her to be herself again. 

“ How fortunate for me,” said young Raymond, 
“that you left at this time, for I am going to be 
married, and I want you for housekeeper myself, 
Indeed I don’t know where else I could get so good 
a one. Will you come?” 

Susie face faded till it was as pale ‘as marble, 
and her blue eyes never lifted from her work as she 
answered, not very steadily, while Harry's hand- 
some eyes searched her face : 

F “ I'm afraid Icannot, Indeed, I know I cannot. 
or——” 

“Oh, Susie, Susie, you must. I cannot get along 
without you. You must be my little housekeeper 
and my wife.” 

He caught her in his arme as she raised her 
timid, doubting eyes for a moment to his face. 

“ No one can say aught of this but you and I, my 
darling. i saycome. Will you?” 

Back into the round depths of her soft cheeks 
bloomed the morning’s roses, but the blue eyes 
dropped again as she nestled yet closer in his arms 
and whispered : 

* Am I worthy ?” 

He assured her, as lovers ever have done, and 
pleaded with her earnestly to name an early day for 
their marriage. 

She was not one to resist so true and earnest a 
lover, and promised to be his “housekeeper” in 
one month. 

At dinner Harry was all joyousness and life. 
His fond foster-mother looked her pride in him. 
Olivia, though dressed with especial care, showed 
her disappointment in her pouting face. Old Mr, 
Raymond was, as usual, in good humour, 

‘“‘T have been thinking,” said Harry, “that it is 
about time for me to marry.” 

“So Mr. Raymond and [ have thought this long 
time,’ said Mrs, R., looking triumphantly at the 
blushing Olivia. 

* Just the best thing in the world to do, Harry,” 
said Mr. B., rubbing his hands. 

‘* But it is so difficult to find a girl who wiil make 
a really good wife. NowIdo not desire a homely 
nor an uneducated wife, nor do I want one whose 
beauty is her only attraction.” 

‘*No, no, Harry; you must get a good woman, and 
one who will help you up in the world as my wife 
did,’’ said Mr. Raymond, glancing ddmiringly at 
that self-complacent lady, who bore his praise with 
her usual stoicism. 

“I think I have found one at last,’ replied 
Harry, ‘‘one who will be to me both a help and a 
comforter. She is pretty, amiable, and does not 
lack education. Indeed, her education extends far- 
ther than that of most of our young ladies, She 
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can cook and attend to housework generally” (here 
Olivia’s colour faded), “and she is not averse to 
such things, and will thus be a helper to me. We 
shall be married in one month. I[ could not af- 
ford to have a servant as well as a wife, and so 
have chosen one who will not need one. Now, 
mother, I shall want your help and counsel in re- 
gard to the selecting and furnishing of a house 
and hope you are not too much engaged to go out 
with me to-day,” 

Mrs. Raymond was so much elated at the idea of 
her responsibility that she allowed Harry to keep 
secret the name of his chosen wife, and it was not 
until the house was selected and furnished, and 
three weeks of the months expired, that she found 
out, to her momentary horror, that Harry, her 
Harry, was going to marry Susie May. But she 
goon recovered frdm her shock, and decided that 
Harry knew best, and she was a nice little girl, 
after all. 

Olivia’s disappointment was more bitter, and she 
never forgave | Raymond’s marrying a servant. 
However, they did not get much time to worry 
about it, for they were happy and contented ; and 
though Susie Raymond was not at all like the grand 
and proud foster-mother, Mr. R. was never tired of 
telling about Harry's wife, and praising everything 
she suid and did. But by-and-bye, without losing 
any of his affection, Susie felt that he gradualiy 
forgot to bring up her own name on all occasions, 
but talked continually of the little dot he fondled 
onhis knee and always called grandfather's 
darling. A. T. 








THE FAIRY GIFTS. 

Tue prettiest girl and the poorest in all the 
country was Nora McShane. Sure, you should have 
seen the blue eyes of her, and the long black lashes 
and the hair that curled and kinked over her white 
forehead, and the pink cheeks with dimples in them, 
and the chin likewise. . And wouldn’t she have 
looked well in the fine clothes she never had at all 
at all, and the jewels that my lady at the castle 
hung about her ugly yellow neck? But the child 
had never a dacent frock to her back, and for the 
most part she went barefoot. Only on Sundays 
she'd put on the clean calico and the leather boots 
and go to church; and, for all their fine feathers, 
there wasn’t one could match her. Moreover, she 
could read her prayer-book like a lady, for the old 

dfuther had been a schoolmaster once, and he 

id be taching her. Yes, and she knew figures, too, 
and where the countries was across the seas. Hea- 
ven bless her! ‘ ’ 

It was a bit of a cottage they lived in, and the 
old grandfather and grandmother was both too 
feeble to do aught, and she wrought for both; day 
by day she toiled in the fields or ina farmer’s kit- 

en, and penny by penny she brought home the 
money that kept them all alive. In winter it was 
not so aisy as it was in summer; but it was when 
quarter day came about, and the rint was to be 
paid, that her heart was sorest, for thin came the 
agent, McVonnagh, a crooked, brown fellow, the 
hardest agent in the country, and held out his ugly 
hand for the money as though it grew on a black- 
berry bush. Smali blame to Mike McMahon for 
setting the dog on him one quarther-day. But some 
way or another Nora managed to pay her rint until 
the grandfather fell sick, and there was the doc- 
tor’s stuff and all, and then the bitter poverty fell 
on the house, and hunger watched at the door like 
a wild beast, and all the dacent things went over 
to the pawnbroker at Derrydown; and Nora’s 
cheeks grew thin and pale, and the next quarther 
and the hard agent coming fast aud sure. 

***'}'would be better l’d die,” said the old man. 

“Osh,’’ cried the old woman. “Spare your life 
till we can give you a dacent burying. Never wan 
of us had a poor funeral yet; kape you from that 
same.” 

And maybe ’twas just the pride kept him alive at 
all, for none of us likes to be buried poorly. It’s not 
ip nature. 

And with that Shela MoDowell, sitting in the 
door, gossiping, cries out ; 

“Sena you may have luck like Widow Burns. 
Don’t the fairies send her her rint every quarther 
since the old man died? And there’s lame Barney 
Rudd. Och, but the fairies do be putting « shilling 
or so under the stone of his door every Saturday, 
since the hour he broke his leg. And there’s Hogan, 
when his cow died, and his motherless baby hadn't 
a sup, didn’t the price of the cow come to him un- 
knownst along the crack of his door! The good 
people is busy in this place this winter.” 

“And we heard naught of it,’ says the grand- 
mother. 

“Twas kept quiet a while,” said Shela, “ but it 
came out after church last Sunday. Widow Burns 
began it, and the rest went on;’’ and with that she 
told just how it was the money had come and how 





they said ’twas because the agent was that cruel 
and hard the fairies pitied the poor folk. 

“It’s black McDonnagh’s hardness did it all.” 
says Shela; ‘“‘and maybe the good people will come 
to you.” 

‘* Well, Nora heard the story, and sometimes she 
believed it and sometimes not. But when the rint- 
day came about, and she hadn’t a penny, she 
thought about it more and more; so that when 
crooked McDonnagh stood at the door holding out 
his hand she burst into tears. 

“Heaven knows where I’ll get it, unless the 
fairies give it to me,” said she. 

He laughed. 

“Perhaps they will,’ says he “I'll call to- 
morrow and see. I’m hearing fine stories of the 
fairies now-a-days, and you’ ve a fairy spring beyant. 
They say money’s to be found there, if you ask tne 
good people at midnight, and then turn the biggest 
stone you can lift. It will lie underit. Ha! na!” 

Then he went away. 

‘Mocking the poor will bring ill luck on 
McDonnagh,”’ cries the old wife. 

“ But it’s what they say of fairy springs,’’ said 
the old man. 

And Nora said to herself : 

* Right or wrong, I'll try it. I'll go to the fairy 
— to-night, and ask the good people, and turn the 
stone.” 

She never touched her bed that night, though she 
pretended to go to it. Kut when the old people 
og sound aslape she opened the door and slipped 
ou 

It was twelve o’clock, and the moon shone round 
aud yellow over the hills, and over her head a gr@at 
star like a jewel burnt and shone, and her white feet 
pattered over the green grass down to the side of 
the fairy spring, and she stood by it. She stooped 
down and dipped her hand in it, and cast the water 
over her left shoulder. 

**Give the my wish, good people,” says she. And 
then, shaking with fright, she turned the big flat 
stone at the edge of the spring over on its side, and 
then she gave a shriek, for under it lay a bit of a 
bag tied with a string, and, lifting it, she felt the 
weight of the silver in it. 

She sat on the grass aud poured it into her lap. 
There was the rintand to spare—enough besides for 
many @ bit of mate and sup of brandy for the old 
man. And when she’d done crying she went into 
the house and she paid McDonnagn next day. 

And he asked, with a laugh: 

“ Did the fairies give it to ye ?” 

And she answered : 

“They say the tairies help the poor when they 
are in hard hands, Mr. McDonnagh, and | begin to 
belave it.” 

He didn’t laugh that time. 

But however it was, from that day there never 
was real want in the cottage, and before rint-day 
Nora always turned the stone and found the bag of 
money. 

“ Heaven grant I’m doing no wrong,” said she, 
ores and over again—for her conscience troubled 

er. 

But she could not refuse the fairy gifts when 
the old folks needed them so sore; and a year 
went by and she neeved nothing. And when the 
old man died there was enough for a dacent funeral 
at the fairy spring ; and so when the oid wite fol- 
lowed him. And then Nora was alone, and she 
made up her mind to go out to service, for it was 
lonely and sad in the cottage now, and maybe not 
safe for a girl to live there alone. But before she 
went she must bid good-bye to the fairy spring and 
thank the good people for all they had done for her, 
tbough she had promised herself never to go there 
again to ask a fairy gift. 

it was night. ‘I'weive o’clock had struck, and 
there was a moon again, but Nora wore the dacent 
black frock she had bought, and had shoes on her 
white feet. 

She went out of her door softly, and glided like a 
spirit down to the side of the fairy spring. 

She was light on her feet and the grass was 
soft, and whoever or whatever it was that knelt by 
the stones of the spring did not hear her coming; 
but when she saw it—a dark figure crouched low— 
she stopped and slipped behind a tree, and there 
she stood, her heart beating like mad, and thinking 


to herself ; 

** ’ll see the good people now maybe, and will I 
live over 1t ?”” 

‘The moon was under a cloud that minute, but 
the next she swam out into the blue, and by it 
Nora saw what it was stood by the spring —a little 
man, crooked and dark, who thrust his hand in his 
bosom and drew out a bit of a bag, that jingled as 
he touched it, and put it to his lips and kissed it as 
if it was a woman’s cheek, and hid it ander the 
stone, where often she had found that same or 
the like of it, to help her out of her sorest trouble— 
McDonnagh, the hard agent, no less with a look on 
his face like the look a woman gives her baby. 





And all of asudden Nora knew the truth, and 
the tears werein her eyes as she rushed from be- 
hind the tree and stood before him. 

‘* May Heaven forgive me for the thoughts I’ve 
had of you, Mr. McDonnagh,” said she; “and 
Heaven bless you for all you’ve done. May the 
best wish you have cometo you, and angels make 
your bed in heaven ever more.” 

“T’ve done but litte, girl, and I know you'll keep 
my secret. I’m not the hard man you think; 
but I’m an agent, and must do my duty. if I 
were aisy, sure you know yourself how many 
would impose on me; so I pretend to be hard, 
and play fairy o’ nights for the sake of those 
who deserve better. As for you——”’ 

He paused and looked at her, and sure his lip 
trembied and his eye grew dim. 

“ As for you, Norah,” says he, “it’s different from 
the rest. I'd give you all i have, and thank Heaven 
that I might doit. Ever since I saw your pretty 
face and watched you—good and honest and tru» as 
you va been—I've loved you. But the hard agent 
that frigntens the children with his ugly looks— 
crooked McDonnagh—with nothing about him for 
@ girl to like, knows better than toask the prettiest 
girl in Derrydown what she thinks of him. [’m not 
the man a girl could love, | know, Nora.” 

But with that she stood before him, frank and 
fearless. 

_*The best man she ever knew, the man whose 
right hand did good and never let his left hand 
know it, the man that loved her—wasn’t that the 
man a girl would love, handsome or not, Mr. 
McDonnagh ?”’ says she. “ Only no man would ever 
put her to the shame of saying so without being 
asked.’’ 

He didn’t, you may be sare of that, and it wasn't 
the bag of money he kissed next time he kissed any- 
thing at all at all. 

And so Nora married the hard agent, McDonnagh, 
and people say ’twas for his money, and many is 
the hard names they call the two in Derrydown. 
But, mind you, the fairies keep on at their work 
yet, and never a father falls ill, or never a cow dies, 
or @ barn burns, and never hunger stands ato 
dacent man’s door but the fairy money lies at it too, 
and saves them from the wrath of the hard agent 
who comes with the dawn of rint-day for his money 
and laughs at the stories of the good people. 

M. K. D. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

*¢ WiLL you be so kind as to look at the paper for 
me, Thyra?” said Sir Hilary Vesci, in the dusk of 
the twilight before dinner. “it is scarcely worth 
whiie lighting the lamps, and my eyes are hardiy 
up to reading in this obscurity. It is only just 
come in; the mail is late to-day.” 

The baronet seemed to find pleasure in employ- 
ing his young companion as if she were his daughter 
since the funeral rite had hiddden his lost Krica 
from his sight. 

She quickly obeyed the behest and glanced over 
the sheet with little idea that she should discover 
anything of interest either to herself or Sir 
Hilary. 

‘** 1] see there has been a shipwrec k —some colli- 
sion in the Channel,’ she said, thankful to find 
something that had a tanyible interest for his 
mind, and which was besides printed in tolerably 
legible characters for her to read in the dim 
light. 

** Indeed! what—who ?” exclaimed the baronet, 
in a startled tone. ‘‘Speak, child, speak! Why 
are you frowning and hesitating like that, as if you 
were suddenly blind ?’’ 

“The steamer was the ‘Colleen Bawn.’ She 
was run into by some American vessel,” she re- 
turned, in @ constrained voice. “It was some 
fog or other, I fancy, that was the cause.,”’ 

* And who—how many were lost? Tell me that 
Thyra Desmond,”’ said Sir Hilary, hoarsely. “ ‘Tell 
me that.” 

The girl’s lips were quivering with emotion, but 
happily the light was too dim for the baronet to 
perceive her agitation, 

“It is a disastrous shipwreck; there were but 
three of the passengers and the crew saved,’’ re- 
turned the girl, in as steady a voice as she could 
command, 

“ The names, child, the names? Itis useless to 
hide the truth,” hesaid, gaspingly. ‘Is he—is my 
Brian among the dead ?”’ ; 

The appeal could scarcely be resisted, even 
though the task imposed was too painful for any 
ordinary firmness to endure without shrinking. 

“* Sir Hilary, calm yourself. 1t cannot be certain 
yet, there may be more saved than is known at 
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present,’’ she said, soothingly. 
or the details to be ascertained at present. 
may be saved even now.” 

* Then it is sc—it is 80; itis the curse fallen and 
com plete at last !’’ he groaned. ‘No. there is no 
hope—none. I know it, and I must submit at last 
to the power of the avenger.” 

Thyra thought his senses were affected, and she 
knelt down beside him to look more closely in 
his features, and soothe, if possible, the father’s 
agony. 

“ Sir Hilary, listen to me. You are wrong to des- 
pair thus. ‘l'rust in Heaven in your trouble. It can 
deliver ; it can make the sea give up its dead; it 


* Tt is not poesible 
He 


can 

‘* Visit for the pride and sin and the hardness of 
the heart,” interrupted Sir Hilary, in the same un- 
patural tone, ‘* Thyra, you speak of you know not 
what. 1 tell you | know it—I know it; my boy is 
dead, and my sin has been the destruction of my 
children. ‘They have been stricken as the punish- 
ment for my injustice and pride and avarice, and I 
au their murderer!”’ 

‘Thyra’s very blood was cold at the words, whose 
tone proved them to be only too earnest and from 
the heart’s deep agony. 

* Sir Hilary, Sir Hilary,” she exclaimed, earnestly, 
“calm yourself. ‘’hese are no words for strangers 
to hear. 1 would not willingly steal into your con- 
fidence in this agitation.” 

‘* * Stranger—steal into my confidence,’ ’”’ he re- 
peated, bitterly. * Poor child, poor child, you little 
know !’’ burst from the overcharged heart. *‘ Thyra, 
you do not even dream of the miserable truth. 
Again and again | have steeled my heart, again and 
again | have deceived myself with the nmuserable 
bigotry that wrought the evil, but Heaven's hand has 
prevailed. It is stvonger than |, and I am 
crushed under its wrath.” 

Thyra believed that he was raging in delirium, 
and her soft hands held his and stole, as it were, to 
bis brow, to feel whether any burning fever raged 
in the brain, but the hand she held was damp and 
cold as a corpse and his forehead had more of the 
death dews on it than of any suspicious raging 
heat. 

“Qh, I see, I know; you are afraid that I am 
mad,’ the baronet resumed. ‘‘ But thereis no such 
biessing for me. All is too real and true and present 
before me, and I can, alas! prove it too surely. 
Thyra, you are the victim of ancient prejudice and 
of new-born jealousies and hate. You have been 
brought up in poverty and obscurity, while yet you 
were the heiress of an old name and large fortune. 
It is yours now, but too late, too late !’’ 

And again he wrung his hands in helpless agony. 

]t was even more alarming to the lone maiven 
who watched bg his side to hear such strange, vague 
ravings. 

‘Who or what do you mear, my dear gir?” she 
said, timidly, as if to test the truth of his declara- 
tion. “ I know noting, you remember, nothing. I 
cannot believe such wild ideas, and yet it were gruel 
to deceive me, Sir Hilary.” 

* I uo not, I will not, 1 dare not!” he went on, 
frantieally. “I declare to youon my selemu oath 
that [am now speaking truth. You are the grand. 
daughter of Iheresa Vesci, and she was maligned 
when she was pronounced to have married without 
law on her side. She loved a Protestant, and the 
lover warped her faith. But still, but still, so it was, 
and she was a true and lawful wife, whom you re- 
semble as if you were her own daughter, her blood 
and flesh.’ 

The old man went on, in the same raving, discon- 
nected style, that Ihyra could scarcely believe was 
intended for sober and grave earnest, but yet there 
Was a iningling of truth and sincerity in his whole 
manner tiat could svarcely be resisted, even by her 
incredulous astonishment. 

There was much to confirm his words as she re- 
flected on the past. 

Her father’s gloomy misanthropy, her own utter 
seclusion, the remarkable likeness she had dis 
covered between herself and the picture in her 
father’s possession, whieh was evidently the portrait 
of the unfortunate Theresa Vesci, all agreed with 
the startling statement; but still it was of too vital 
imrortance to be so easily received as truth. 

* Deur Sir Hilary, father ot the dead Krica and 
of him who was toe have been my husbanu at your 
prayer,’ she said, solemnly, ‘‘1 eutreat, [ adjure 
you to say the simple truth. Is it a certainty that 
you assert? Have you avy absolute proof, or only 
the vague belief thet such things may be? It is 
cruel to excite such ideas if you are in any doubt 
as to the truth.” 

“No, no—it is not so; I have known it long, 
long,’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Sut 1 wanted to crush you 
beneath tie burden of your obscurity to relieve me 
of any :larm on your account. I have been 
punished to the full—1 dare not persist farther. Ou, 
it | may but atone!”’ 

Aud ing hands were clasped in most besecching 
agony. 





Thyra conld not withhold her faith and her belief 
in that stricken man. 

“Sir Hilary, be at peace,” she said, “ be at peace. 
I, at least, forgive you trom my inmost heart, what- 
ever may be the offence you may have committed. 
I cannot cherish resentment when you are so 
stricken.” 

She looked up selemniy and kindly in the wan 
face as she spoke, but she met with no intelligible 
return. 

There was a fixed and stern expression in the 
countenance that fairly terrified her for the sanity 
of the object of her anxious survey. Could it be that 
he was senseless to all surrounding things? that 
the shock was too much for his brain ? 

She hastily rang a bell near her with all the 
violence of terrified alarm, and it was answered with 
even suspicious rapidity, but, alas! too late. Sir 
Hilary’s pulse had ceased to beat, and his spirit had 
gone to rejoin tie children he had lost. 

* * 7 7 * 

Days had passed, and the lake maiden was now 
at last resolved on the complete elucidation of the 
mystery that surrounded her birth and history. ’; 

The time had come when she felt that all the 
proofs in her possession could be fairly and fully 
investigated and she would dono wrong to any one 
by the expose of facts to the face of open day. 

Sir Hilary Vesoi had his belief as te her 
birth and tbe legality of her parents’ marriage with 
his dying breath, and she felé that it was due to the 
memory of those she loved and honoured most 
deeply that all shame should be.removed from their 
names aud actions. 

Ail that common sense and calm thought could 
suggest had been put in practice by her. She had 
written to Manrice O'Byrne to entreat him to push 
his inquiries as to the agentsin her 8 hia- 
tory and pension from the Galway bankers, and 
either to write or bring her the result of such mvea- 
tigations. L 

The opening of her father’s packet she delayed 
by an etfert of severe self-control till there could 
be scme absolute and responsible witness of its 
contents, and meanwhile she contented herself by 
such visita te the memorable portrait and such in- 
quiries from Mrs. Malone and. uike as could resolve 
her doubts more fully and banish, or atrengthen, the 
belief she entertuined. 

* Dear me, Miss ‘Lhyra, what can I say mare?” 
was the final and despairing response of the old 
woman. ‘All | know about the matter is that Miss 
Theresa did run away with some ntleman, 
but with whom, or what was his name, 1 know no 
more than yourself, but }. do believe jt was no dia 
graceful match aud that it was only the faith that 
went against the grain of her father and mother, 
and you're ber very image and pretty well as wilful, 
to judge from your face, wy dear child. So just take 
pattern and don’t ever run into a ecrape when there 
is no need, Miss Thyra.” 

And the old lady settled herself to sleep in a re- 
cess of her capacioug chair. 

There was but one resource left for her just now, 
and that was the patient waiting for the response 
from Ballygiass, But it came not. 

Post after post arrived, but no letter from Mr. 
O’ Byrne, and ‘hyra, even in her patient spirit, be 
gen to chafe and wonder under such apparent 
neglect. 

A week had thns elapsed, and she was fairly in 
despair and beginning to believe that even those 
dear and trusted friends had deserted her, when a 
quick sound of wheels was heard on the gravel, and 
in another moment MP, O’ Byrne, accompanied by a 
stranger, was discovered by her hastening up the 
path to the mansion. 

She was on the eve of rushing from the room to 
meet them, but she lingered bashfully at the idea of 
the stranger who was with him and the momentous 
results that might accrue from their arrival. 

Quietly, but with a beating heart, she awaited 
their announcement and entrance into the apart 
ment. 

There was a migled seriousness and joy in the 
manly features of the rector that assured the young 
girl that he had by no means any unpleasant news 
to communicate, 

** How are dear Nora and the children ?” she said, 
after the first greetings were over. “ How good of 
you tocome, Oi! itis such joy to see you again! 
And if I could but have Nora too, I think I could 
hardly wish more just now,” she added, with a half- 
8 


igh. 

Mr. O’ Byrne smiled in his grave style. 

“That is rashly said, my dear child. You may 
change your ideas pretty considerably when you 


have heard the tidings | have for you. Do you not 
think so, Mr. Bilton?’ be added, turning to the 
gentleman who had accompanied him. 

** That ig impossible for me to say at this moment, 
Mr. O'Byrne,” exclaimed his companion, shortly. 
“I cannot judge of Miss—I mean of this young 
lady’s feelings and tastes on so early an acquaint- 





ance, you must beaware. But in any case it may 
work a considerable change in her ideas and plans 
when we have informed her of the nature of our 
errand.” 

Thyra looked from one to the other in per- 
plexity. 

“ Please tell me at once,’ she said. “I cannot 
bear suspense, and I believe I am not quite so 
strong a: | used to be,” she went on, with an ap- 
pealing glance to Mr. O’ Byrne. 

“ They say joy never. kills,” returned the clergy- 
man, ‘‘and I hope that is a rational axiom in your 
case, my dear girl, for certainly the news [ have to 

ive you is of a nature to test.your fortitude. It is 
just this, Thyra—your troubles and mortifications 
are at an end, so faras rank and wealth can ayail 
to avert them. The mystery that.attached to your 
birth and history, or rather to your father’s, is 
cleared.up, and, by a remarkable chain of cireum- 
stances, by the very calamities that have befalien 
those who should have been, the first to shield and 
protect you. Thyra, my dear girl, you wil] feel. no 
unkind triumph when I tell you that the fatality 
that has attended the family of Sir Hilary Vesci is 
the more immediate agent in your restoration to 
your rightful position and rank.” 

Thyra’s eyes asked what she dared not trust her 
voice to inquire. 

“It is just this, my dear oung lady,” pursned 
the gentleman ad ed as. Mr. Bilton, producing a 
legal-looking packet. ‘‘ There are here such ample 
proofs of your real birth and the legality of your 
parents’ marriage that it will only need some few 
confirmations from yourself to make it absolute and 
available.’’ 

“Then whom do you suppose meto be? what is 
the real truth P’’ gasped the girl, eagerly. 

“I do not suppose,” he said ; “ but | know and am 
convinced that your father was the per pam son of 
the tenth and brother of the late Earl Ashworth, and 
that he was also the son of Theresa Vesci, aunt of 
the unfortunate baronet who has just met with so 
untimely anend. And, what in many respeots is of 
even more consequence to you, tlie fortune that has 
been enjoyed by the Lady Beatrix Clare is yours 
by the provisions of the settlement that was made 
on the younger children of the Eur] Ashworth of 
that date.” 

Thyra literally panted for breath. 

The ideas thus conjured =p were so singular and 
the associations with him she loved were so vivid 
that her brain was literally whirling with the ex- 
citement of the occasion. ‘ 

‘“* My poor father, is it possible?” she murmured. 
“An ry to lead such a life! How could it 
happen ; 

“It is easily explained, my dear,” returned Mr, 
O'Byrne, interposing between the young girl and 
the more dry and matter-of-fact solicitor. ‘' Dhe 
fact is, your father, a very strict t, 
courted and at last won the hand of the young wud 
beautiful Theresa Vesci, the daughter of a most 
severe Roman Catholic family. The mateh was of 
course opposed by her family and relations, and it 
was only by a runaway marriage that they gratitied 
their mutual affection. 

“But then came even more severe and painful 
measures than might have been adopted by the re- 
latives in any other circumstances. ‘I'hey either 
persuaded or forced the young wife and mother to 
retu:in to her home, but she was, as it appears, 
placed in a convent, where she at last died and was 
buried. But there were such strong presumption 
that the young lady had become a Protestant, either 
from affection or from conviction, that the matter 
was taken seriously into consideration by tho 
mutaal friends of the unfortunate couple, and 
though the scandal was, as it were, hushed up by 
the arrangement come to, yet it was done without 
any prejudice to the rights that might subsequently 
be proved, save by one condition, viz., that no 
attempts at publishing the facta or acting on the 
possible proof of the legality of the marriage should 
be allowed till the death of the last direct male 
heir of the Vescis, and in retura for thatia cartain 
imeome was to be paid to Mr. Brie Clare as long as 
he lived, 

‘Phe arrangement was a hard one, but I presume 
it was assented to as a salve to the pride ot auth 
the aggrieved families, and it might be that your 
father was deceived as to the chance of assertmg 
his hwfal rights. However, 1 am happy to aay 
that I hold the full confession of faith, sizued and 
attested, which introduced Miss Theresa We-ei imto 
the Protestant Church, and thus tegabised ber 
marriage with the Honourable Mr. Clare.” ; 

Thyra comprehended ali now, the long sealusion, 
the bitter gloom, the morbid sensitiveness of her 
lost father in his injured and disgraced ponrition ; 
and there was but one thing wanting to courplete 
the whole chain of fact, and that was thesealed 
packet she had never yet opened, 

“Qne moment,” she said, appealing te Mr. 
O'Byrne, * and | will return with the sole evidence 
that I can bring of the truth and legality of my 
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own and my dear father’s birth, though I am, as 
get, in total ignorance of its contents.’ 

She flew away like a frightened bird, and ere 
her absence could well be remarked she sprang 
back to the room with the memorable packet in her 


hand. 

“See,” she said to Mr. O’Byrne, “ see—I have 
never yet broken this seal. It is for you to open it 
in the presence of Mr. Bilton, that there may be no 
doubt whatever of the genuineness of the contents.” 

Maurice obeyed; the seal was broken, the ribbon 
as cut, and then within the envelope were found 


rospects which was in fact of a more extraordinary 
Sa than she had first believed. 

For not only was she the heiress, in the place of 
the Lady Beatrix Clare, of the large 
wealth left to the younger children of 
wortha but by other little less legal documents 
she was also proved to havea claim to the fortune 
that would have rightfully descended to the un- 
happy Theresa Vesci's dren born in lawful 
wedlock. 

And thus the obseure and portionless Thyra 
Desmond, the lake maiden, was now proved to 
be the descendant of an ancient and noble line, 
Yea, « wealthy heiress, but not a happier maiden, to 
judge from the pensive expression in her fair 
features and the general depression of manner that 
pervaded her whole air and bearing. 

She was now away from Rosenne. She could not 
endure the associations connected with that spot, 
and she had, besides, much business to transact 
connected with the new inheritance that had 
fallen to her, which rendered her residence in the 
Tish capital necessary for a period. 

But, during a pause in the proceedings which 
arose from the absence of the Lidy Beatrix Clare 
from Dubjin, and the anxiety of the new heiress 
that she should be dealt with as gently and for- 
bearingly as possible, Thyra at length resolved to 
indulge herself by a brief trip to the scenes of her 
ehidhood and early youth. And it was asa be- 
loved and most welcome guest that she once more 
took up her abode at Ballygiass, which was indeed 
like a haven of rest to her weary and perturbed 
spirit. 

True, she could not recall the calm and glad 
lightness of those early days, for the lovely hours 
when she wandered among the familiar scenes of 
old were spent in a melancholy rememb too 
often of days long past, but still she was once more 
at peace, fearless of ill, fearless of reproach or 
scorn, or the bondage that had been the bitter 
portion of her latter months, and there was a 
secret resignation over her whole mien that gave a 
touching charm to her whole aspect, even more 
lovely than physical beauty. 

She had wandered one morning'to the side of the 
loke where she had first seen Gaston Ashworth— 
where he had, imdeed, savel her life, and been so 
instrumental in preserving that of the only man 
who was his subsequent rival. 

But vit was not only of him that she thought at 
thatimoment;; it was of the whole events of that 
memorable period, of her father, of Hrica, of all that 
was brought back to her by the scenes around. 

“ Poor Gaston,” she murmured, “dear, noble 
lost Gaston! if you could only guess how I[ love—, 
how I would sacrifiee all to you that has become 
mine, you would not blame poor ‘I'hyra tor 
destroying your happiness and tuat of poor Lady 








Beatrix, my relatives—oh, how strange to call 
them so!” she went on, slowly and thoughtfully. 

There was perhaps some echo in the place that 

Thyra had not bofore perceived, for the words 
once more sounded in her ears. 

* Strange, indeed—most strange.”’ 

She started up, and there, advancing towards 
with a face that conveyed te her a full 
most touching tenderness and interest, was 

a ae Ash her newly found cousin, 
her w lover, and the betro 


» my cousin, my betrothed one,” he said, 
ioh tones, that seemed to be an 

in the Clare family, “ had 

dear words I might have 

that precious name, but now 

er of fear between us. 

ne, Ithank Heaven 


believed that she should 


ot Beatrix 


but I cannot be happy with you at the cost of 
your honour and Beatrix Clare's happiness. [ 
will love you, and pray for you, and in time learn 
to be a sister-cousin to you both, bat I dare not 
consent to be your wife.” 

“Noble girl, you are indeed one to sustain a man 
in the hour of peril and weakness—the most pre- 
cious jewel in the most distinguished coronet that 
any manea@uever wear. But, tuank Heaven, 'I'hyra, 
this sacrifice is unnecessary on both our parts. 
Beatrix Clare has herself dissolved her engagement 
to me, and betrothed herself to Lord Oranmore. I 
am as free as yourself, my beloved, and yet, had I 
not overheard your precious murmured words as [ 
approached you, | might not have dared to offer you 
the hand of an impoverished peer and a discarded 
suitor. Are you sure you wiil never repent, my 
Thyra ?”’ 

** Repent,” she repeated, “ repent. Oh, Gaston, 
it is too much happiness! Oh, if my dear father 
could have seen this day, if he could but have known 
that his child would enjoy sach blessings, [ should 
have no wish left ungratified.”’ 

** And it may be that he can and does look on 
you from that higher and happier world, my 
‘Lhyra,”’ said Gaston, soothingly. “At least, you 
mast have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
were the sunshine of his life till-he was re-united to 
her who was, perhaps, even more dear to him, and 
whom he had so long lost on earta.”’ 

He clasped the girl in a chaste and solemn em- 
brace as he spoke, and Tuyra feit, as his arms 
encircled her, that sie was at iast safe in the love 
and the protection of one who by vlood and by long 
trial was even more closely connected with her than 
the most ardent love could have caused without 
such near and long-tested bond. 

Nor was it even falsified in after days. 

The earl and countess were as united a couple as 
if but one heart, one mind was between them, as if 
they were indeed not twain but one flush. 

And the friends dearest to them were the com- 
paratively humble clergyman of Ballygiass and his 
charming wife, who had been such inestimable 
companions to ‘I'hyra in her girlish days. 

Thanks to the earl’s interest and his own merits, 
Mr. O’ Bypne rose vapidly in his sacred profession. 
He became a am oer of the church, and his children 
weve the sharers of the affection and respect of their 
parent’s friends, so that their path in life was far 
more smooth and more exalted than could have 
been the case had they been confined to the humble 
wnd secluded parsonug» on the romantic shure of 
Lough Corrib, where tueir infancy had been passed, 
and where they often were guests of the earl and 
countess at the Rock Cottage, now enlarged into a 
convenient and most lovely residence for the sum. 


i 





mer months by the daughter of its former in- 
mate. _— 
CHAPTEX LIV. 

Lapy Beatrix Ovare had borne the news of the 
unexpected loss of her fortun> with a remarkable 
fortitude that astonished her aunt and the 
lawyer who had come to announce to her the un- 
welcome tidings. 

“ It is only asif I had rejected Gaston, you know, 
my dear aunt,” she said, as Lady Kathleen anxiously 
offered her the best condolence she could devise 
under the sore trial of the whilom heiress, “and 
after all I shall not be exactly destitute, you see, 
and I don’t suppose that Lord Oranmore will give 
me up altogether because of my loss of fortune, and 
if Iam happy I cannot wish anything, more, can I? 
You know that it will not be half so bad for Hugh 
as it would have been for Gaston for me to lose my 
fortune, since he will one day get all his uncle’s 
estates and title, and then be perfectly independent 
of such assis ance from his wife.’’ 

The elder lady looked somewhat sadly on the girl, 
in her haughty beari:y, that had more pride than 
real fortitude and patience in it. 

‘My dear Beatrix, I would that you felt more 
naturally both in your sorrow and your joy,’’ 
she said. “ Youare the child of my dear and only 
sister, and, as such, can never forfsit my love and 


| my cure, and all that is in mg limited power to be- 


queath shall be yours, Beatriz. But still—buat still, 
child, i bat a brief time since 
you _your gousin Gaston, and that 

he was your choice from all others, as well as the 
one destined for you by the will of others, And 
ou have broken your faith with him, and 
orouia. Wieser, i 

your cousin. Is wou , is 
a@high-born maiden, my nieco, my 
with obvious impatience to the 
bat sad admonition, and then sha 
veplied, with forced gaicty of Jook and 
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tane: 

“ Aunt Kathleen, it is because 2 was not to 
blame in the matter, but Gaston himself; he was 
cold and unloving from the first, and I always 
suspected that he hada secret penchant for the 
very girl who has usurped all my rights, and who 
played her game so well, when sh» was only a 
nameless and obscure orphan, as to eutanzle the 
heart that was really pledged to me. 

“ And when I pore As discovered that Gaston had 
visited her after my tirat acceptance of him, and 
that he was just marrying me from mercenary 
motives and necessity, it was simple self-respect for 
me to breuk off all such degrading engagements, 
and give myself to the man who had risked his life 
rather than promise to give me up, in our very 
earliest acquaintance. Hugh really loves me, [ 
am sure, Aunt Kathleen, and he will not in the least 
be chilled by the loss of my fortune, more especially 
as it has not in any way atfected my birth and station. 
Lam a high-born and noble maiden now as | was 
before.” 

“* Noblein birth, Beatrix Clare, but not in nature 
or in your conduct,” said the voice of one wha had 
entered the saloon unnoticed and unannounced from 
the aijoining apartment. 

Both aunt and nieve startei painfully. And the 
next moment Lord Oranmore stood before them, 
with a frown on his brow and a bitter smile on hia 
lips that bespoke a degree of wrath and contempt 
that was more censuring than words. 

“ Hugh—Lord Oranmore,” burst from the lips of 
the ladies, 

And then the young man stood facing both with 
the air of one who neither feared nor courted the in- 
vestigation of those who were regarding his ap- 
pearance with mingled astonishment and alarm. 

“Yes, Lady Kathleen —for to you I would chiefly 
refer,” said the young nobleman, his face softening 
as he glanced at the venerable and feminine 
features of the older lady, “It is with pain and 
grief that I have to refer to your justice and your 
geuerous verdict for exculpation in this matter,” 

Lady Beatrix haughtily interposed betweeh him 
and her aunt. 

“ Lord Oranmore, | demand as a right that you 
should deal with me alonein tiiis matter. My aunt, 
the Lady Kathieeu, is an invalid, and altiough a 
sort of guardian to me, she has no real authority to 
control my movements or my actions. if you wish 
to explain, or make any unfounded charge against 
me, you can do it to me. aud me alone, in tse adjoin. 
ing apartment,” she aljiedl, rising as it were to lead 
the way into the next saloon. 

But Huyh had evideutiy made up his mind to the 
contrary course, and it was of no avail waat his 
whilom love would urge. 

“Pardon me, Lady Beatrix. I must in this at 
least be allowed to take my own way,’’ he said, 
calmly. ‘My reputation a3 a man of bouoar and 
truth is far dearer to me than rank and wealth, and 
Lam resoived to vindicate both to the full i 
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faction of your fricnds as well as yourself, And I 
have ample proof to substantiate all I now have to 


gay,” he went on, with a firm tone and manner. that - 


the daring spirit of Lady Beatrix Clare could 
acarcely venture to defy, in spite of her utmost 
anxiety to baffle his every eff.irt. 

“ Beatrix, calm yourself. ‘lhis is no ordinary child’s 
play,’ interposed Lady Kathleen, with an unwonted 
dignity of mien. ‘‘I at least have aclaim to know 
all, and to defend if I can what appertaina to the 
honour and the good name of my sister’s child. 
Forbear, my love!’’ she went on, more gently, as she 
gaw the flushed and agitated aspect of the haughty 
girl. “Lord Oranmore. proceed, and be sure that 
you will have full justice at my hands, whether it 
affects my niece or not. I shall listen as calmly as I 
can to your account of the relations between you.” 

The young nobleman bowed more respectfully and 
more gently to the venerable invalid than he would 
have been induced by the utmost force to bend 
to younger and less feeble claims on his sub- 
mission. 

“If I can I will soften all in respect and defer- 
ence to you, dear lady,’’ he said, taking in his the 
thin fingers, and raising them to his lips; “but I 
fear it will be needful to tell you a very unpleasing 
tale, that grates on my heart as it will do on your 
ears. Oh, Beatrix, Beatrix!’’ he burst out, in a 
passion of unutterable anguish, “‘ why did you bring 
this on my head? Why did you lead me te hope 
only to dash me down in the depths of bhit:erness 
and distrust? I did not court it at your hands. I 
did but strive to fulfil all my engagements as an 
honoyrable man should do, and to school my heart 
to bé"to you what a lover and a husband should. It 
was not well done—not well done,’ he went on, pas- 
sionately. ‘It has brought misery on my head, 
but not disgrace—that is still undeserved, thank 
Heaven!” 

“Go on, my lord; J ask no favour from you, I 
demand but justice,” replied the girl, proudly. 
“Aunt Kathleen, I expect from you at least the 
protection of a relative and the trust cf a woman 
where this treacherous gentleman is in question.” 

**Go on, go on,”” murmured the elder lady, sadly, 
ome from one to the other in perplexity. “I 

now not yet what to do, think, or believe; and, 
Heaven help me, I have no one who can take my 
place in the disentanglement of this affair. Old 
— I must yet do my best to deal justice to 
“T fear—I greatly fear—you will have no doubt, 
dear lady,’’ returned the young robleman, sadly. 
“I will state to you briefly and }liinly what has 
occurred, and leave it to your betwr feeling and 
judgment to decide. I need scarcely tell you I felt 
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suddenly and passionately in love with your niece, 
the Lady Beatrix Clare, and she, so far as [ could 
in fairness distinguish, encouraged my suit. I 
risked my life to vindicate my claims, for she would 
not allow that the Lord Ashworth could. possess a 
promise that she declared had never been given by 
her. I was a wounded and prostrate man when she 
next saw and promised me comfort, and well nigh 
offered me her hand and heart in my. chamber of 
suffering, when I urged her to tell me the truth, 
and to bind herself to me, and I was, and had been, 
ready to hold myself at her sole disposal in life and 
in purse. and all that an honourable man holds most 
dear. ‘hen came the crucial test, Lady Kathleen, 
the test that few perhaps could have stood, when 
I, the rejected, or at the least, the ha'f-rejected 
lover, the probationary suitor of the girl I had so 
passionately adored, was exposed to the gentle and 
winning attractions of one as lovely and more soft 
and fascinating than Beatrix Clare. Had I been the 
accepted suitor—had I been the favoured, and sure 
of the love of your niece, a whole harem of beauties 
would never have influenced me in my feelings. But 
1 had no cause for trust. I had no cause to believe 
that I was dear to Beatrix Clare, and I fell within 
the spell of her who is now the heiress of noble 
name and wealth, bufwho had then only poverty 
and obscurity as her dower. That fair girl rejected 
me firmly and honestly, as a true maiden should 
deal with a man who loved her, and from that 
time she was to me but as a bright vision which I 
could never hope to grasp. 

“But now, Lady Kathleen, mark what follows,’ 
he went on, bitterly. ‘I was once again summoned 
to your niece—once more drawn within her meshes 
as her accepted lover. She gave me her troth. she 
assured me I was the only man she preferred. She 
promised me the heart and the hand I had so 
coveted, and | in return laid bare my heart and 
told her all—all that 1 had felt and all that I 
could and would promise her in days tocome. What 
do you suppose was the real reason of this advance 
that I had neither courted nor expected, but which 
I was ready to meet with the whoie truth and love 
I could bestow on her as my plighted wife? Why, 
this—this,’’ he went on, scornfully—“ that she had 
ascertained, by spies whom she had at work, the 
fact of the death of my unfortunate cousin and my 
heirship to the dukedom that is, alas! now in my 
possession—all powerless as it is to give happiness 
and peace. I will not say that she knew her own ab- 
solute loss of the fortune that was hers, but at least 
I do know that it would have been forfeited by the 
rejection of the Lord Ashworth, and therefore it 
may have been that she considered the coronet of a 
duchess was well worth the sacrifice; but when I 





am inclined to sell that coronet it shall be, if pos- 
sible, for either a stainless vame or a virgin heart, 
and therefore I, the Duke of St. Elmo, and the pos- 
sessor of sixty thousand a year, beg to draw back 
from every shadow of claim on the troti of Lady 
Beatrix Clare.” 

And as he spake the young duke backed as it 
were in a kind of emblematic movement to tae door 
and, bowing low to the two ladies, he passed from 
their sight with a rapidity that gave no opportu- 
nity of argument or remonstra:.ce, 

** Beatrix, Beatrix, my poor child—my poor, mis- 
guided child!’ said Lady Kathleen, sorrowfully, 
‘1s your life indeed to be such an utter fiasco as 
this? Can you not even deny such imputations on 
your naine? Is there no witness.to prove that it is 
a mistake, if nota slander, that has aspersed you 
thus ?”’ 

But the girl did not reply. 

She sat, bowed and couscience-stricken, tooterribly 
aware that it must have been from the lips of the 
Irish Dr. Shane that th's miserable story had been 
learnt, and of the needlessness of any attempt to 
deny such facts. 

“T decline any such vindication,’ she said, at 
length, as her aunt once again urged the appeal. 
“ }f you are inclined to believe all this, and to take 
part against your sister’s orphan daughter, I shall 
not stoop to any prayer or assertions. I at least 
shall not need to beg or work for bread; tho 
dau rhter of the noblest blood in Spain or in Eng- 
land need not fear such degradation.” 

The gentle invalid heaved a deep-drawn sigh at 
the haughty defiance, and drew back as it were into 
the recess of her own sad thoughts and memories 
and anticipations. But the blow fell hard and deep, 
and in a few short weeks her spirit fled to the world 
where no such shocks, no such rude disentangling 
from those she loved best, could affect her more. 
She fulfilled her promise, and ali her available for- 
tune was bequeathed to Beatrix, but it was far too 
little to satisfy the whilom heiress. 

Once again she angled for some brilliant match 
to console her for those lost by her own ambitious 
folly, but in vain. 

And as years passed on, and her beauty gave 

remature signs of decay under the discontent of 

er spirit, she at last sank downintothe miserable 
lot of a loveless, fidgety old maid, with neither 
health nor attractions to command attention or es- 
teem from her equals or her dependents. It was 
the most prolonged and effectual punishment that 
could have been invented for the past, and one that 
far more than avenged the wrongs of her jilted and 
deceived lover, or those of the fair Lake Maiden. 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
The midnizht silence, broken by this rude 
And clamorous appeal, echoes aghast 
The summons, 


Forp, the steward, rose and turned pale; he was 
not a superstitious old man usually, but it was almost 
an impossibility to live in an old castle, with an 
association to every stone, without getting tinged with 
a slight fear of the supernatural. 

For%he moment he thought of ringing his bell for 
the only other man in the hotise, a sort of gfoom and 
gardener, but the next something of his couragé re- 
turned, and, taking up the lamp from the table, he 
went into the passage which led into the great 
hall. 

Here he paused for a moment to consider as to the 
course he should take, 

“Who can it be, 1 wonder?” he muttered. “ Some 
stranger, he’d know that that door hasn’t been 
opened for the last twelve months, Yes, there’s nobody 
in the village would knock there, they'd go round to 
the back, I’ve half a mind to take the pistol with 
me; these be queer times and an old man can’t be too 
cautious.” 

A second peal at the bell and a renewed knocking 
at the great door dispersed all his fears, for he mut: 
tered : 

“ Thieves don’t make so much noise ; it must be an 
honest man if it’s an idiot.’ And so he shuffled 
down the length of the great hall and, with slow 
movements, drew back the great bolt and turned the 
rusty key. 

When the door had swung back and the steward 
had raised the lamp to see who summoned he uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. we 

* Mr. Horace—I mean my Lord Ellsmere!” 

“Ay, \Ford,” said Lord Ellsmere, stepping into 
the hall with a laugh and shaking his travelling cap, 
which was saturated with wet, “it’s I, right 
enough. Shut the door, man, the draught’s enough to 
cut you throagh. And so you are alive still, eh ?” 
he continued, opening his long travelling cloak and 
slashing it with his riding-whip. 
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* Yes, my lord,” faltered the steward, uncertain how 
to receive the Earl of Ellsmere, who had not entered 
Ellsmere Castle for years as guest or friend, ‘‘ yes, I’m 
alive, my lord, and very much surprised to see you 
on such a night.” 

“No doubt,” said Ellesmere. ‘‘Egad! so am I, 
Ford. One of my mad tricks, you know, I thought 
I should like to see the Castle, and I took a ride 
down: Met a friend at the ‘Green Man,’ on the 
road, and stayed there until nearly dusk, Rain came 
on, and so did I, and here I am.” 

“T am sorry, my lord,” faltered the steward, still 
standing and staring at the smiling but quite alert 
face of the earl, “I’m sorry that the Castle is—is— 
closed, and that I can offer youno accommodation.” 

“Oh, never mind, Ford,” said Lord Ellesmere, “ I’ll 
sit and havea chat with you over old times in your 
own particular snuggery, and your good lady can put 
me upa bed anywhere.” 

“ Dead, my lord,” said the old man, “she is dead ; 
but if your lordship will be content with a rough shake. 
down a man [ have here in the Castle shall arrange it. 
Step this way, my lord.” 

And, holding the lamp still above his head, the 
steward led the way to the sitting-room, 

Lord Ellsmere followed aud cast curious and en- 
vious glances at the patches of gilding and carving 
which the rays of the lamp showed for a moment. 

It was too dark to see the pictures, but they were 
there, he knew, anda bitter, envious feeling welled 
up almost into words, 

* All these ought to be mine, and would be if that 
horrid girl-cousin of mine were out of the way !” 

“ This way, my lord,’’ said Ford, as he pulled back 
the door. 

“Ah, very comfortable,” said Lord Ellsmere, 
passing in and throwing his wet cloak on a chair, 





“+ very comfortable. I remember the room quite 


éll, and, by Jove! if I’m not mistaken, that’s a 
Bbttle of the earl’s port,” 

"And, without waiting for an invitation, he filled a 
glass and raised it to his lips, with a condescending 
smile and nod to Ford, who, quite overcomg by the 
affability of the earl, rubbed his hands with an air of 
embarrassment and bowed low. 

“Hah!” said Lord Ellsmere, setting down the 
glass and dropping into the easy-chair. “ ‘T'hat’s the 
right sort! How little of it one meets! After all, 
portis the proper wine for gentlemen. Sit down, 
Ford, sit down and tell me all the news.” 

The old man sat down obediently, then rose again, 

“Your lordship must be hungry,” he said. “Iam 
afraid the Castle cannot do itself justice—your 
lordship’s visit was so unexpected ; buwif your lord- 





ship will pardon meI will go and see what can be 
got in the shape of refreshment,” 

“ Don’t take too much trouble, Ford,’ said Lord 
Ellsmere, affably. “ Anything—a chop, or a steak, 
or an omelette—anything, in fact, for Iam hungry, 
and that’s open confession.” 

The steward left the room, and Lord Ellsmere 
breathed a sigh of relief and satisfaction. 

“ By Jove! well earned,’’ he muttered, “ Best to 
carry it with a high hand and a care-for-naught air. 
Best to come at night, too. If I’d turued up in the 
daytime the old idiot would have told me plainly 
that he had received orders to keep me out; as it is, 
at night, dark and wet and deuced miserable, he’s 
too flabbergasted and so he lets me in and tries to 
make me comfortable. Hah! and now I’m in it 
shall be strange if I do not turn the visit to advan- 
tage. At least, 1’ll learn something of my mad 
cousin.” 

When Ford, the steward, returned he found Lord 
Ellsmere comfortably seated in his usually negligent 
attitude in Ford’s own easy-chair. 

“T have done the best 1 could, my lord,” he said, 
“and have told my man to make all speed; again I 
must plead your unexpected arrival as an excuse for 
the poorness of the meal,” 

** Don’t mention it, my good Ford,” said Ellsmere. 
“Come, sit down and let us have a chat,” and he 
waved his white, thin hand towards a chair, 

The old man, with due humility, greatly impressed 
by Lord Ellsmere’s sang-froid and nonchalance, as his 
lordship fully intended he should be, drew the chair 
near the fire and rubbed his hands, 

“You’ve not changed much, Ford,” said Lord 
Ellsmere. “ I should have known you anywhere. 
I remember you when I was a boy playing about 
this confounded old place, that was before I quarrelled 
with that grim old curmudgeon, the late earl. The 
old place was not a bad old place before his marriage, 
Ford, but that event seems to have knocked us all 
out of time. And so the countess is dead! Cold, apa- 
thetic woman, I shudder now when [ think of her. 
Dead, and My Lady Florice is where ?’” 

Old Ford shook his head pathetically. 

** Where, indeed, poor young thing,” he said. 

**Do you mean to tell me, Ford,” said Lord Ells- 
mere, with a cunning smile, “ that you really don’t 
know where my cousin, Lady Florice, is?” 

“ Indeed, my lord,’”’ said Ford, averting his gaze 
from the fire to the carpet, ‘‘I am not in Lady 
Florice’s confidence.” 

“Ah, just so,”’ said Lord Ellsmere, noticing the 
sudden caution with which the old man had spoken, 
and deciding to postpone any farther attempts to 
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gain the information he needed until after supper, 
when he hoped, by the influence of wine and his own 
affable condescension, to gain hisend. Therefore, to 
divert any suspicions the old man might be thought 
to entertain, he changed the subject and chatted with 
a most marked affability upon events connected 
with the Castle which had occurred in the days when 
he played as a boy beneath its shelter. 

Before very loug the man entered with a teap end 
Lord Eilsmere watched with intense satisfaction the 
withdrawal of a cover of a dish of ham and eage, 

This, with a huge and nicely crusted loaf, flanked 
by a prime Stilton and a creamy mound of fresh 
butter, belied Ford’s plea for toleration, 

“Come, if this is Castle fare, I desire no-better,” 
eaid Lord Ellsmere, “the most tempting liste supper 
I have seen for years.” 

“TI feel honoured by your expression of 
my lord,” said Ford, with old-fashioned po 
aud the pair drew up to the table, 

At any other time Lord Eliswere Would as seou. 
bave thought of supping on boiled beans aud bagon 
as such plebeiaw fare as thetwhich was eet before 
him, but in his anxiety he would have emtem far 
worse fare to please the cautious and disoreetold 
steward 

During the meal the oldman produced «bottle of 

rime Amountillade, which helpyd to loosem Lord 
Fiiemere’s tongue and reader him more affable 
than ever, 

One bottle guesseded another; the remains of the 
meal were removed, my lord produced a case of 
choice cigars, whisk he insieted 


partaking ef, by some means or other, Ford, the | oem 
steward, found ng bumperefter bum per 
of the old port and talking with unaccustomed! free- 


dom to the amiable: lord, 

“ And so,” said oe leading back to 
the all-important subject with delicate smoothness, 
“you have heard eee cousin, pretty 
Fiorice? Come, Ford, you don’t drink half so 
much as we young ones,” he in 
stretching forward and filling the old - man’s glass. 

“Thank you. my lord,” the old man said, with e 
sigh. ‘No, I have heard nothing of my Lady Flo- 
tice. It is a sad, sad business, and when I walk 
through the vld place—which I do very frequently, 
@y lord, to see that thiugs are in very good coudi- 
tion—it makes my old heart ache to see the grand oli 
place so quiet and deserted.” 

“Ab!” said Lord Ellsmere, with a deep sigh, “I 
gap understand your feeling thoroughly, You must 
trave become as attached to this piace asif it weve 
eee own, Tomeevep, who have not seen it since 

was a boy, it seems very sud that it should be eo 
deserted.” 

“Very likely, my lord,” gaid Ford; “it is 
very natural, The estate way still be yours, nay, in 
all probability will be,’’ 

* No, Ford,” said Lord Elismere, “ Iam not suzxions 
to reign at the Castle. All my thoughts are for my 
cousin Florice, poor girl! I think of herday aud night, 
and | heave half-resolved.to set out iv search of her and 
to. dispel the baneful idea which seems to possess her. 
But Lam so feariully helpless in the matter, so 
thoroughly ignorant of the causes which produced the 
effect, that my hauds are tied. Could I but finda 
clue to the business | would not hesitate a moment, 
and I would not rest yntil I had brought ber back. 
Ali! we would have the Castile all alive and alight 
egaip once wore. I think I gee the old place gay 
with life and happiness,’ 

The old steward’s eyes twinkled with sympathy. 

He felt that if he could but see that he svould be 
happy. He looked first at Lord Elismere with a 
cautious, hesitating expression and then at the fire. 
Should he tell the young ord all he knew or not? 

As if divining the thoughis which agitated him, 
Lord Elismere said, with a buoyant frankuess : 

“Mind, Ford, lam net inviting your confidence. 
Tis true I have no iuterest in the mystery apd that 
lam only anxious to learn it that I may be of some 
service to my cousin Florice, but yet 1 would not 
fave you tell me the smallest particular if you did 
aot think it rightto dogo, Yet, after all, the ques- 
tion for you and me is, plainly put, this: Have we 
any right to allow a young, beautiful, wealthy, inex- 
eerionced girl, self-dedicated by morbid fancies and 
annatural superstition, to wander through the pitiless 
—s and subjected to unknown temptation and 
peril?” 

Aud, winding up this peroration with a heavy 
sigh, he again filled the old steward’s glass. 

The old man sighed, and Lord Elismere could see 
that his words bad taken effect, 

** It’s @ bitter, miserable business,” said old Ford, 
“and it would bea good thing if the Lady Florice 
could be found and persuaded to come back.” 

‘| would devote myseli to the task of inducing her 
to do so,” said Lord Ellsmere, “if I had buta clue 
to this mystery,” 


om the old wan } 


wine, “ you might have your suspicions, my lord.” 

“T have my suspicions,” said Lord Ellsmere, with 
suppressed eagerness. ‘ Wag it anything to do with 
the countess’s death ?” 

Old Ford nodded, and, ina lower voice, his head 
bent forward as if he were afraid the couutess’s 
ghost might hear him: 

“ Ay, it was, my lord. I’ve kept the secretvall 
this time, it was one of my own finding—at 


do harm te my Fiorice, the young mistress I 


held im erus when she waes wee 


know, ey geno 
there was always a colduess between and her 
mother; the countess was not @ lady to show much 
affection for anybody.” 

“ By gad! you avexight,” asuttered Lord Ellesmere. 
“This bottle was n0t more cold,’’ 

“Ay, and the Lady Florice, poor young shine. 
seemed chilled by it. The uight the countess died, 
then, my lord, it wagall explained, and the Lady 
Florice was told why it wus that her mother had 
never loved her as other mothers Joved their chil- 
dren.” 

“You don’t mean ‘to say,” said Lord Ellgmere, 
white with a wild hope, “that the girl was uot ber 
own child!” 

“No, my lord ; she was her own.child. It wasn't 
that, but a mysterious sortof thing that had oceurred 
before the countess’s marriage, She had been in 
love with auother gentlemau before she married 
Lord Robert, and the gentleman had played her 
false and deserted er fur another lady.” 

“T see,” said Lord Eilsmere, more pugzled and 
bewildered than ever. “Go on.” 

“Well, out of spite, my lord, she married Lord 
Robert ; but she never fargot nor forgave the wan 
who had deceived her, and she swore a great oath 
that she would be revenged ou him or his.” 

“My aunt was not the one to forget an oath,” 
muttered Lord Ellsmere. 

“She was not, my lord,” continued the old stew- 
ard, bending closer over the fire and talkiog more to 
that than to his comgmion. “She was not; 
sue never did; and whether she did get any 
revenge on the man I don’t know, bat I do 
know that ou the night. she died she made the 
young Lady Florice go on her knees and take an 
oath never to rest night or duy until she had carried 
out her mother’s oath and taken vengeance on the 
man or those belonging to him.” 

* You heard this?” said Lord Bllsmere, gradually 
odes a clue, aud. bending forward in his eagerness, 

“No, not I, my lord, but my wife, Marta, did 
She used to wait upon the countess, and nursed hit 
in her last illness. The night she died she wag by 
her side until Lady Florice sent her to bed, saying 
that she would watch herself, My wife, heing 
afraid that a turn for the worse might come, did 
not go to bed, but sat uyp——~”’ 

‘and heard all!” said Lord Ellsmere, 

**Yes, my lord. She was ny eavesdropper, was 
Martha, but she happened to sreep to she door to 
listen if all was going well, andshe heard the coun- 
tess talking wild and loud, She was afraid to enter, 
for her iadyship was not one to brook interruption, 


her to the spot, She heard all—Lady Flovice’s 
solemn oath, and all, The poor young lady swore 
never to know rest, er love, or home until she had 





worked out the score of vengeauce, aud she is now 


“ Perhaps.” said the old man, looking up at Lord 
Ellswere ifresolutely and with a face flushed by the 


least, of my wife’s, I'd keep i longer, my lord, I 
indeed, for I’ve been a faithfui servaut of the 
; life, but if the keeping of it ie te’ 


boby, wrt 
ne . 


even on adying bed, and something seemed to chaju |, 





Heaven knows where!—at her dreadful and diffi. 
cult task.” 

“ But why difficult ?” sai! Lord Ellsmere, who had 
listeued with feverish eagerness, and was all athiret 
to hear more. “Why difficult? The world is 
small, after all, aud nowadays it is an easy matter, 
with plenty of money, to track aman down, though 
he hid himself in the farthest corner of the earth. 
Given a nane——”" 

“ Ah, that ig it, my lord!” said Ford, rising and 
saps another bottle of port. “ 'Lhat is it! Given 
@uame! But there is no name? Suppose 
‘the: Lady Plurice is searoting for aman whose uame 
she doewmot know and to whom she has no clue 
other thaw @ mere sign?” 

“Impossitiel” exciaimed Lord Ellsmere, with 


“he ‘ae true, my lord,” said the steward. 
whole conversation and told me 
that-et themoaians of uttering the name the countess 


aot” 
“Died withthe secret still im her keeping,’’ said 
Dikerceem, “for bow oan the giri find a man or a 

























he said twme: ‘James, something livs ony pb come ~ . 

mind ay eibemnn Onetntiaehs chock-naeeinh -Semammmpenemmnnty adem vy toe ign welch 
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» pied you heard:of Florine, Jemas?” she wade et her last momeut.” 


was i62” asked Lord Elismere, breath. 


deew e deep breath. 
‘Reesic: ginasing round tue room, “ this isa 
, Litkgour glagsand pass the bottle, 
have theseg-ef Ghe-ovllar. But for 
— eet ot 
: the old man, 
ae his bony hand and 
‘dink, “ ‘These are the keys of 


* 
| the cellar and the plate closet, Not that there is any 
plate, that’s all at the banker’s. There are some 
papers, though, papers!” aud he nodded his head with 
maudlin gravity. 

“Oh, papers ?” said Lord Ellsmere, who saw with 
satisfaction the effect the wine was taking on hig 


mpauion, 

* You, ay lord. When I heard my wife’s story I 
said to myself, ‘Now if anyshiug brings the whole 
affair to light it wiN bepapers—papeis.’ So when I 
was going through the house I took care of every 
scrap of paper that was lying about, aud luck edit up 
ig a box in che. plate cloges.” 

“ And very interesting some of them would be, I 
daresay,’’ said Lord Biismere. 

“ Yes, perhaps,” said the old man, with a suspicious 
glance at bis companion’s face. ‘ But nobudy sees 
them excepting those to wuem they beloug; and 
that’s my young mistress, the Ludy Flopice. Lf she 
were to come back,” he drowaily, “anu say 
‘Ford, you have beeu a faituful servant for many 
years, wan and boy, help me in this wauer,’ 1 might 
help ber; I might belp ber. There are papers tuere 
in toreigu languages—ia the countess’s own haud- 
writing, that migut teli her ali sue wauted to kuow 
——" here he broke off aud nodded towards tue fire 
in a sudden dose, ' 

Lord Elismere looked at iis watch, and stirred the 


fire, 

‘The old man started to his feat and staggering, 
held the table. 

‘he wine had taken its full effect, and nothing 
ned could be pumped out of old James Ford that 
night. 

** You'd like to go-to bed, mydord,” he said, thickly, 
“ '’m sorry the best, room is not preparéd ; your jord- 
ship’s visit was 80 unexpected—so—un—expecied, 
This way, my lord—this way,” aud he took up the 
candle, aud made his way unsteadily out ol the 
room, 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Wiru the candle flaring through the draughty 
passage, the old steward led the way up tue first 
staircase, then paused and, holdiug vu to the valus- 
trads, pointed to a room turough the open door 
wich shone a.comlortable fire, 

“ That’s your room, my lord,’”’ he said, “ It’s not 
as I should like it——”’ 

“Never mind,” said Lord Eilsmere, cutting him 
short and walking tothe door, while bestood and looked 
with keen attemtion up and dow the.loug corridor. 

“ And where do you sleep, Ford? Somewherenear, 
I hope, in case I am troubled by the ghosis.”’ 

“In the next room,” replied the old man, thickly, 
setiing his candle .own on the table.and stirring the 
fire, “If you feel frightened at anytuing, knock at 
the wall. I’m uot » heavy sleeper, aud 1 keep a 
loaded revolver at my bedside, Don't.be afraid, my 
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lord, there never was a ghost yet that could stand 
powder and a leaden bullet.” 

And he chuckled tipsily. 

“ All right,’’ said Lord Ellsmere, “ Don’t turn in 
ee yet; here’s a comfortable fire, and I see you 

ave sent another bottle up. Sit down there ia 
that easy-chair and help me finish it.” 

“No, no, goto bed now!” muttered the old man ; 
but Lord Elismere pushed him with an affected play- 
fulness into the chair, and immediately drew the 
cork and filled « glass with wine. 

“Drink that,” he said, “to the success of Lady 
Florice !” 

“ Ay,” crooned the old man, “ here’s to the success 
of Lady Florice !” A 

And he half-enmptied the glass. 

Lord Elismere pretended to follow his example, 
then sat down and talked in a low, sing-song tone, 
and waited patiently, . 

He had not to wait long. 

In a few minutes the old ‘man’s head fell upgn his 
breast avd be was sound asleep. 

Lord Elismere rose on ti and bent over him, 
moving the candle before his eyes, but the old man 
never moved a muscle. and at last, satisfied that the 
stupor was beavy anough to serve his purpose, he 
removed his boots and very gently uofastened the 
old man’s coat. 

The keys in the breast-pocket rattled enangh to 
break any ordinary sleep, but the steward showed no 
eign of awaking, and, with a dextrous facility, Lord 
Elismere abstracted all the keys and rebuttoned his, 
coat. 

Then he stole on tiptoe to the door and stood) 
watching and listening. . 

Not « sound could be heard, but to make assurance; 
doubly sure he opened the door and walked to the 
midiile of the corridor, listening attentively. 

Still not a sound, and, with a sudden shudder at, 
‘the dreariness an@ ghostly silence, he returned to, 
the room, took up the candle aud passed out again. 

Moving with the greatest caution and shading the. 
eandle with his hand he crept down the stairs, 
through the passage up which they bad passed, and 
into the otber room, from which the plate-closet 
opened. 

Sess more, as he stood before the iron door and 
fumbled with the keys, ‘the shudder passed through 
him, bat, shaking off the uncomfortable feeling, he 
tried the keys until he found the one that fitted the 
tock 


‘Then he rubbed some of the candle-grease on the 
key and the hinges, and very slowly and cautiously 
shot back the bolt and opened the door. 

A damp, moist air rushed out to meet him and 
caused him to step back into the room. 

From where he stood he scanned the interior of 
the closet, and alow exclamation of satisfaction es- 
caped him as he eaw in a coruer a small tin box. 

Setting down the candle, he carried the box into 
the room, relocked the closet, and, with a grin of de- 
light, dropped iuto the chair 

Tuen an unpleasant thought struck him. 

Suppose he should not succeed in finding the key 
#0 the box? 

He tried key after key, and speedily proved that 
the one he wanted was not amongst the bunch. 

For a few moments he stared at the candle help- 
fessly. 

He did not want to carry off the box, for its dis- 
appearance would rouse the suspicions of the old man, 
who would in all probability look for it on the 
morrow, 

Suddenly an idea occurred to him. 

He carried the bex into the room in which they 
had been sitting, and’in wiich the fire still glowed, 
aud thrast the poker between the bars. 

‘Thon he sat down and waived comfortably until it 
was red hot. 

To melt the solder round the joins of the box was 
the work of a few minutes only, and then he held ‘in 
his hands the papers which the old steward had 
6joken 80 Inysteriously oi. 

With greedy, eager eyes he scanned them. 

As the old man had said, there were papers in 
Tialian and Preuch, and Lord Elismere, who had 
seen the countese’s writing, recognized it again, 

Among the pepers were some which were useless 
for his purpose— bills, letters on business, etc. These 
he replaced in the box, the others he thrust into bis 
pocket, and, with a smile of deep satisfaction, took 
ap the candle and revarned to tlie plate-closet, 

Replacing the box, which he had succeeded ia 
closing again, im exacily the same position in which 
he had found it, be made his way back to the corridor 
@ud prepared to ascend. 

As he didso a sudden fanoy to walk through the 
@rand ballaud look round him possessed him, apd, 
yielding, he retraced his steps, shielding the candie 
as before. 

Up above him and on either side of him frowned 


‘ugly and ¢ol¢ and. miserable 


- &t him, 





the faces of his ancestors, some of them in the old. 
fashioned tunics and shirts as far back as King 
Charles the First’s unhappy reign—and there they 
were, foolish and wise, degraded and noble; but of 
all the faces none wore a more cunning, pitiless, 
mean smile than did his as he looked up at them with 
@ sneer of coutempt and a grin of mockery. 

* All dead and gone to dust, and here am I.” he 
muttered, ‘I bate you all, for you all held what I 
do not—this fine old place and the Ellsmere money— 
and the grave itself cannot shield you from my 
envy!” 

Passing slowly down the hall, he addressed them 
each by turn with a mocking levity fearfully out of 
place with the solemn silence and moureful dignity 
of the ancient hall. 

Presently he approached the portraits of the later 
members of the family, and his contempt became 
more marked. 

Whey he.came to the portrait of his uncle, Lord 
Robert, his scorn and malice threatened to betray him. 

He held th» candle high up and, with a grimace, 
addressed the portrait, 

“So, old curmudgeon, you are up there, are you? 
as you were in life! 
Ah! what anidiot you were to marry a woman who 
hated and scorned yuu for being so. weak as to love 
her! What a miserable idiot you were all your 
life, and how jbappy you would feel, even in 
death, if you could know that your precious child, 
your Piarice, was tramping through the world aiter 
a shadow, driven mad by her mother’s folly |” 

Then he moved the candle and grinned up at the 
portraitof the countess, whieh glared coldly dewn 


“You too, madam! You played your carde well 
and managed to ‘lose all. that life was worth living 
for, Yoy.are dead too! Bah! you disinkerited me 
for a.mad girland you. were mad yourself! Where 
is your daughter? suppose she does not figure here 
until she is as old aud ugly as yourseli, the young 
idiot, Ah, kere she is, and now let’s look at my cousin, 
the Lady Florice!”’ 

He, moved on a step or two and raised the candle 
before the next portrait, the last on the list, and @ 
recently painted one, 

Stopping to read the inscription before he looked at 
the face, he muttured; 

“ Florice Francesca, danghter of Robert and Flora, 
Earl and Countess of Elismere.” 

“ Ab, itisahe, and pow for a look at the young mad- 


woman.’ 

He shielded the candle as he spoke, and raised his 
eyes. 

"ons glance and he fell back a step with a muttered 
oath ! 

His face paled, then flushed, and as he raised the 
candle again his hand shook as badly as the old 
steward’s had done. With wild, incredulous eyes, he 
stared like one demented and doubtfyl of the evidence 
of his senses, 

Could it, be ? Impossible! With an exclamation he 
knelt down aud read the inscription again, 

Then he rose and stepped back a few paces; then 

proached nearer, and at last, with a fearful imprecar 
tha, he exclaimed, hoarsely ; 

“ By Heavea! 

Tem Ac 


itisshe! It isthe woman Valeria 


ith the candle all askew and the wax running 
down upon his coat, Le stead and stared like a maa 
carved in stone, 

Then, with a bewildered gaze, he turned ; but his 
eyes were drawn towards the wonderful picture, aud 
half @ dozey times he turned back and looked and 
looked. 

At last he muttered ; 

“It is she, orI have taken leave of my senses! 
It isshe! I coyld swear it wit my dying breath ! 
But I will test it, I will test. it,” aud then, forcing 
himself, as it were, to leave the fascivating picture, he 
turned back with a slow, thoughtiul step, his face 
furrowed with the wrinkles of doubt and bewilder- 
ment, 

Looking from side to side, as if he expected to her 
hold some farther enlightenment of the great mystery, 
he made his way up the staircase to the room ip 
which he had left the steward. 

He took the precaution to listen outside the door 
before le entered, but there was no sound save the 
heavy, stértorous breathing of the stupefied old man, 
and, with a sigh of relief, he entere 

Patting on his boots, he bent over the sleeper, and 
replaced the keys. 

t was a hazardous undertaking, but it succeeded, 
and, with a smile of satisfaction, the schemer sank 
into the chair and niused. 

He had declared to himself that he would set.all 
his doubts at rest, and prove to his own satisiaction 
whether Florice Ellesmere and Valeria Temple were 
one aud the same or he was the dupe of his own 
imagination. 








The means for putting the test were close at nand 
but they were attended with some danger to his 
schemes. 

Yet he could not resist the temptation, aud so pre- 
pared his way. 

Filling his glass, he sipped the wine, and thought 
over all the occurrences of the past months. 

Ot Valeria Temple’s appearance at the Armitages’, 
of the mystery shrouding her antecedents, of the 
strange, impenetrable reserve which seemed to enwrap 
her like a cloak ; and the more he thought the more 
convinced he felt that by #a astounding chauce he had 
hit upon her true identity. 

Still the test remained, and, with a sudden resolu- 
tion, he decided to put it. 

He took from his pocket a diamond bracelet, and 
carefully laid it upon the table in such a position 
that the old man’s glance would rest upon it the mo- 
ment he opened his «ves, 

To heighten the effect, if the glittering ornament 
should produce any, he placed the candle so that its 
rays should fall upon the diamonds, and cause them 
to scintillate like stars. 

When this was done he rose, and gently shook the 
steward until he showed some signs of awaking, 

Tien he took the poker and raked the fire as 
noisily ag he could, and at the moment the old man 
stirred he fell back in the chair as if he were asleep, 
but kept a keen and excited watch through his half- 
closed eyes, 

With a groan and a heavy sigh, old Ford stirred in 
his chair, then slowly opened his eyes. 

The first thing they rested on was the glittering 
bracelet, 

With a stony stare, he remained fixed in a half- 

awn, 

? Then he rose slowly and with difficulty, and with 
trembling fingers took the bracelet from thw table, 

He held it near the candle, and looked at it with 
admiration. 

Then his gaze grew more intent, and with a sun- 
den, hasty movement he bent his head to examine it 
more closely. 

As he did so his eyes opened and his face paled. 
He turned, with a swift, questioning look towards 
the form of Lord Elismere stretched out full length 
with his eyes yoga ae fast closed. 

* Asleep!’’ he muttered, 

Then he looked round the room with a bewildered, 

peetioning gaze, bent down and again examined 
the bracelet, this time more closely thau before, 
and at last straightened his back, and, holding the 
glittering thing from him, exclaimed, wit) supreme 
astonishment : 

“It is her bracelet! The countess’s own bracelet! 
How, iu the name of Heaven, did it come here?” 

A thrill of delight ran through Lord Ellsmere’s 
veins. 

He stretched himself, yawned, and raised his head 
dreamily as if jast awakened. 

“ Hallo, Ford!” hesaid, “I have been asleep, I 
think! What’s the matter?” 

“*Why—why—look at this!” 
steward, holding out the bracelet. 
on the table, here !” 

“Of course you did; I put it there !” returned 
Lord Ellsmere. “I put it there just before 1 went 
to sleep. I wanted to show it you and dropped off 
waiting for you to wake!” 

**But—bnat,” said the old man, dropping into the 
chair, and looking from the bracelet tv the calm, 
serene face of his companion. “This is the 
countess’s bracelet! How did you come by it, my 
Pord ?” 

“I didn’t steal it!’? said Lord Ellsmere, witha 
pleasant laugh, “So don’t look so scared, Ford. T'he 
countess seut it to me about a month before she 
died. There was a note with it —just her style of 
note, short, curt and to the purpose—begging 1 would 
accept the bracelet aud keep it, in token of her for- 

etiuluess, of all feuds, for my future wife. Very 
Fina, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Very,” said the steward, his face still showing 
that his doubts were not satisfied, ‘“ But 1 wrote 
al] the countess’s letters for her, my lord, for full two 
months befere her death, and 1 do not remem- 
ber ‘ 

“Nv; how should you?” retorted Lord Ellsmere. 
“This was in her own handwriting; perhaps she 
made an effort to write herself this one letier, fearing 
you, would have advised her—very properly —to do 
no such foo}iah thing, But you see 1 have kept the 
bracelet aud mean to do so. 
immediately, I suppose ?’’ 

“ Immediately,” said the old man, who was quite 
sobered by this time, laying the bracelet down on 
the table. “I gould pick it out from a thousand, 
my. lord.” 

** Just so,” said Lord Ellsmere, putting the brace- 
let in his pocket. “And now | think it quite time 
we were in bed. I must be off earlyin the morn. 
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ing and back in London to keep an appointment. 
Don’t rise before your usual time, for I can manage 
for myse!/.’’ 

“ T shall be up, my lord, before you, I'll warrant,” 
said the old man. with a smile, and, with a deferential 
shake of the hand which the affable young Jord had 
extended to him, he took his departure. 

Lord Elismere turned the key in the lock and fell 
to pacing the room for some minutes, then he drew 
his chair to the table—with eager fingers pulling out 
the stolen papers. 

With his head bent close to the candle he read, 
and as he read his excitement increased. 

“Here,” he exclaimed, shaking the paper written 
in Italian, “isthe whole mystery unfelded! Heaven, 
what a lucky chance drew me down here to-night ! 
Here is the whole thing in a nutshell! Tome it 
bas been given to find the missing link !” 

He read on and suddenly his hand clutched the 
paper with a frenzy of excitement, and he sprang to 
his feet. 

“What!” he exclaimed, staring at the paper, 
“what! Can I believe my eyes, or have I gone mad 
and is this night a tissue of dreams formed of a maniac’s 
brain? YThe name! the name is here in black and 
white. ‘he name of the man who betrayed the 
countess; the name of the victim for whom the girl 

is seeking is—Itaven !” 
. * . oo * 

Lord Eilsmere was up before the steward after all, 

for he had not gone through the form of going to 





bed. 

All night he read, pondered, and schemed, drinking 
huge draughts of the old port and revelling in plots 
and counter-plots. . 

Early as the dawn he was downstairs and once 
more standing before the grand, thoughtful face of 
the girl Lady Florice. 

Then with the precions paper in his bosom he 
mounted his horse and was on the road to London. 

All that preceding night and the following morning 
there bad lurked about Lord Ellsmere’s chambers an 
evil-looking man with an arta in a sling. 

The policeman on duty had once or twice cast a 
suspicious eye and a suspicious warning word or two 
athim, but the man, though he slouched- away now 
and then, always returned, and from one coruer of 
the street or the other kept a watchiul eye upon the 
door of Lord Ellsmere’s chambers, 

At last, as the day departed, and the second night 
drew on, a horseman rode at a sharp trot into the 
street and stopped the horse at the door, 

Instantly the evil-looking man slouched forward 
and took the horse’s bridle. 

“Ah! Slodger!” exclaimed the gentleman—none 
other than Ierd Elismere, “you here! It’s lucky; I 
Want you!” 

* I’ve been here since this time last night, guv’nor,” 
said the man, hoarsely and eagerly. * I’ve got news, 
guv'nor.” 

“Yes, what news? Out with it.”’ 

* About the young lady, and that hated free- 
shooter.” 

“* Well,” retorted Lord Elismere, with savage 
eagerness, * what about them ?” 

“ 'They’ve gouw!’’ said the Slodger, 

Lord Elismere’s face flushed a dusky red, and his 
lips trembled. 

“Gone ! gone, you idiot! What do you mean ? Where 
have they gone ?” 

‘*Ah! that’s it! Where havethey gone? They’ve 
gone clean as a whistle! Stole away like fo es, and 
lcan’t track ’em, no, not nohow, though I’ve been 
on tie scent ten days without a morsel of victuals bar 
a crust o’ bread and a go o’ gin! They’ve clean gone, 
guv’nor, aud 1’m beat !” 


(To be continued.) 





It is said that Mr. Mowbray, the member for 
Oxford, has applied for the charity commissionership 
vacant by the death of Sir James Hill. In the event of 
Mr. Mowbray obtaining this appointment there will 
be a vacancy at Oxford, and it is rumoured that the 
Liberal party will adopt Mr. G adstone as their can- 
didate, and that Mr. J. G. Talbot will be the Con- 
servative candidate. 

Lorp Joun Manners tells a dry joke in his 
report on the Post Office. There was a depositor at 
the Post Office Savings Bank who wanted his de- 
posi: book to be secure; so he placed it “in a box, 
which he locked and put inside a secéht box, which 
he also locked and put inside a third box. Having 
locked the third box, be hung up all the keys in a 
place where they were accessible to many persons. In 
a short time the book disappeared, and by forging the 
signature of the rightful owner the thief suceeeded 
in obtaining payment of deposits to the amount of 
about 1001. 

On the eighth anniversary of the battle of Mentana 

festival in commemoration of the fallen Gari- 








ballini was held in the town. ‘The geveral himself 
wis unable to attend, but many of his oli com- 
panions in arms were present, as well as numerous 
visitors from Rome. The day was magnificent. 
The dome of St Peter’s was visible, and the panorama 
of the Sabine Hills rendered peculiarly effective the 
orations pronounced over the grave of tho fallen by 
the spokesmen of the occasion, selected from pro- 
minent citizens of Mentana, A subscription for the 
erection of a suitab'eé monument in commemoration 
of the battle was set on foot. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 


Tue dull and dark November day gave place toa 
drear and chilly night, without stars or moon, and 
with plentifal clouds. 
garden, the arbours and rose-trellises showed vague 
and indistinct in the gloom. 

The light streamed through Lady Redmond’s gar. 
den-door into the desolate night.’ The great bay- 
window was curtained. The hour was nearly lhalf- 
past eleven, the time appointed in his letter for 
Dalyell’s third visit to Redmond Hill. 

Diana had not quitted her own apartments since 
seeking refuge in them in the morning. She had 
not seen Sir Hugh siace her interview with him in 
the music-room after their return from Oxford, 

She had been sitting for hours before her fire in an 
attitude of deep dejection. She had long since dis- 
missed her maid for the night. Her costume had 
been unchanged since her drive. 

All her faculties were absorbed in plans for freeing 
herself from Dalyell’s persecutions. She was resolved 
to submit no longer to his demands for frequent sums 
of money, and even more sternly resolved to deny 
him any farther private interviews in her rooms. 

“T married Sir Hugh, believing myse!f a widow,” 
she thought. “I am therefore guiltless of wrong- 
doing in contracting this second marriage, I shall 
conduct myself as if | were in trath Sir Hugh’s law- 
ful wife, and I shall not allow Philip Ryve, any more 
than any other person, to enter these rooms, which 
even Sir Hugh does not visit.” 

She glanced at the clock. It was almost time for 
Dalyell’s coming. 

Rising, she entered her dressing-room, and took 
from her wardrobe a sealskin sacque and cap. Puts 
ting these on, and placing her packet of money in 
her pocket, she opened her outer door and passed out 
into the rose-garden. 

It was here she intended to meet Dalyell. 

She looked up at Sir Hugh’s windows, They were 
darkened. His lights were extinguished. 

“ H» is gone to bed,” she thought, with an impulse 
of thankfulness. 

But Sir Hagh was sit ing at his window, which 
was raised. Unable to sieep, a prey to torturing 
thoughts, he had taken up his usual nightly post, 
and he was looking down now upon the slender 
shape moving indistinctly among the shadows. He 
wondered what had sent her out of doors at that 
late hour. He remembered the letter she had re. 
ceived, and which she had so promptly destroyed 
that morning, aud thought, with a jealous pang, that 
it might have been sent by her midnight visitor and 
have contained an appointment fora meeting upon 
this very night. 

‘Perhaps that money js for him also,” thought 
the husband. “She denied having debts to pay. 
Can she be giving money to him? And what for?” 

He remembered that she had told him before their 
marriage that she did not love him. 

“This man who comes to her rooms secretly at 
midnight is her lover,” said Sir Hugh, to himself, 
‘** He was poor and she could not marry him, Mr. 
Paulet, i remember, is a stern and resolute man. 
She married me, for my money and position, 
but [am no more to her than the groom who at- 
tends her drives, This man, her lover, is all in 
all!’ 

He could scarcely bear the torture of these 
thoughts, and yet he could not rid himself of 
them. 

Meanwhile, Diana walked up and down the 
lonely paths of her garden, and came to a halt at 
that place in the hedge at which Dalyell had last 
made his egress. 

She had scarcely paused here when she beheld 
her enemy coming towards her in the darkness from 
the direction of the shrubbery, 

Grasping the rose-branches in her gloved hands 
firmly and parting them, she pushed her way through 
the hedge and hastened to meet Dalyell. He halted, 
astonished at her approach. 

“Is this you, Diana?” he exclaimed, wonderingly. 
** What brings you out here at this hour ?’’ 


The statuary in the rose- 








“Is it stranse that I should be reluctant to meet. 
you under Sir Hugi Redmoud’s rout?” eriei tne 
girl, “I will never meet you there asain, Puilip.’’ 

“Bat Sir Hugh will see as here!” 

“Come into the sirabbery, I kuow every path 
that lewis throu sh is,’’ 

She led the way, Dilyoll following. 

“You have changed, it sooms,” said her enomy, 
sneeriugly. “ Heretofore you have clung to your 
bell-pull in your parlour,.not daring to leave ic. 
Now youcome with me into this louely shrubbery 
at midnight, fearless as a lioness.” 

‘Tam armed,” said Diana, briefly, “ Ihave taken 
the precaution to secure a weapon of self defence. 
I shall not be afraid tv use it, And, therefore, you 
see, lam notafraid to come with you even into this 
shrubbery and at this hour.” 

Her tones, calm and re<olute, showed that she 
was indeed absolutely fearless. Dalyell decided to 
keep his proper distance from her. 

*T need not ask, if you received my letter, 
Diana,” he said, as they plunged deeper itu the 
shrubbery, ‘“ Your presence here shows that you 
did. You have the money for me ?’’ 

“Yes. But before 1 give, it. to you I have a few 
words to say, In the tirst place, I will not have 
you coming here to Redmond Hall. I want you to 
understand that you have no claims whatever upon 
me, I want you to let meatone. Now, what sum 
of money will you take to free m» for ever from 
your hateful presence ?” 

“You are complimentary.’’ 

“Tam truthful, L hate you, Philip Ryve,” cried 
the young girl, her passionate young voice tr-m sling. 
“T hate you! Youare not safe in Enoglani. Now 
what sum of money will you take to go to sume 
foreign country and spuni the remainder of your 
life there ?’” 

“Let me set you right, Diana. You argue from 
false premises, Why Lam aot safe in England ?’’ 

“On account, of that forgery, you know,” 

* Well, £ have settled allthat. It was a fogged 
note, you know. A friend of mine took up the 
note, paid it with the money [ got from you, and the 
prosecution has been withdrawo, [ am free as 
air. 

This fiction imposed upon Diana, who felt that her 
greatest safeguard had been suddenly remove!. If 
Puilip Ryve were free, what was to prevent his claim- 
ing her outright—raising a frightful scandal —utterly 
destroying her? 

They had reached a portion of the shrubbery 
where the growth was deusest. The gloom was 
greater here than, .elsewhere, but Valyell could dis- 
tinguish her white face and splendid eyes, aul sie 
could observe his features, aud eveu their expres- 
sion, Diana paused here, and her enemy stood 
before her at a little distancs, 

“I would give five thousand pounds to be freed 
for ever from your persecutions,” said Diana, 
after a brief silence, “five thousand pounds io 
money !” 

Dalyell’s eyes gleamed, Tiat sum seemei to him 
a fortune, compared with his income of four hun- 
dred a year, 

“ But,” continued Diana, “I must be sure that 
you will go to some foreign country and never return to 
England. I wiil have the money pliced to your 
credit iu India, Australia, or Canada—-" 

*T will not make that agreement. l'he money 
will come to me all the same if I remain in Eng- 
land. You will not dare refuse my demands. And 
if you did, the lawison my side, Th» sum you 
mention is your inheritance frou Mrs. Paulet, to 
become yours on your marriage, You married me. 
There were no seitiements. Your money then is 
mine, and I feel free to draw upon it at my ple asure. 
I shall do so.’’ 

“Is there nothing that will tempt you to leave mo 
alone ?” 

“ Nothing !’’ j 

Diana was vanquished. She had tried to buy him 
off, but he would not be bought. She silently took 
out her packet of money and handed it to him. 

‘“ Here are six hundred pounds ?’’ asked Dalyell. 

* Yes. I need not stay here longer. Waen you 
desire more money let me know by letter and [ will 
send it to you.” 

** Do you think I would give up these meetings, 
Diana ?” demanded Daiyell. *‘‘ The pleasure of see- 
ing you is worth more thaa money.” 

** Enough, sir——” 

“ Bat you must hear me! You have ceased to 
love ne—you even hate me. But I love you, Diaua. 
By George! you shall listen! ’ and’he grasped her 
arm. ‘ Are you not mine—my own wife ?’’ 

There was @ faint rustling in the bushes behind 
them. Both heard it. Both thought of Sir Hugh 
Redmond, Dalyell dropped Diana’s arm, and = ske 
stood breathless. 

But all was stil! now as before. 
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“It was a hare,” suggested Dalyell. 

If he had searched the bushes behind them, he 
would have found Lolette’s little spy, crouching low 
upon the ground, eagerly drinking in every. word 
that was said. ’ 

Little Mike had followed Dalyell from London, as 
before, and had managed to find a precarious 
resting-place under the dog-cart in which the 
schemer had journeyed from Steventon, and had 
witnessed the entire interview between Diana and 
her enemy. 

* Do not come so near me again!’ breathed the 
girl. haughtily, recovering from her alarm. “Do not 
dare to lay your band upon me.” 

“I was about to tell you that I love you,’’ said 
Dalyell, himself again. ‘ 1 will not give you up to 
Sir Hugh, You shall bemy wife—mine ; not his. | 
have consulted able lawyers, and ‘they tell me that 
the law will compel you to return to me.” 

“Phen the law shall give me to you dead,” cried 
the girl. “I told youthat before. I meant it, Philip 
Ryve; do not deceive yourself. I shall never be 
your wife.” 

“ Were I to breathe one word of your history to Sir 
Hugh Redmond he would thrust you forth from his 
house.”” 

“True, but not into yours !”” 

“I will risk it,’ If you force me too far, I will 
appeal to Sir Hugh and to Mr. Paulet. Be warned 
in time!” 

The girl was wrought to very desperation. 
she was calm—calm as death, 

“Do your worst, then !” she said. ‘I can but die! 
Better death than a life with you!’ . 

Da yell hesitated. Her present mood did not suit 
him. He had expected tears and prayers, a 
frevzied pleading, not this calmness of utter despera- 
tion, 

“Diana,” he said, “TI think we can settle upon 
some sort of terms, I will keep our secret, aud 
leave you here as you are for the present, And 
you shal] give me what movey I may want when- 
ever I ask for it, But one concession you must 
make, You must see me in person: I will not 
receive the money from any bank or third person 
whatever.” 

«1 will agree to that.” 

1] meant to tell you of my desire to be more 
worthy of you,” continued Dalyell, gently. “ You 
could make mea good man if you chose. You have 
a couscience, Diana. Does it never tell you that 
you belong to me? That the vows you took upon 
yourself to be true to me ‘fill death do us part’ 
are still binding upon you? A human soul lies now 
at your feet, Will you raise it up and try to purify 
it from its faulte and weaknesses, or will you trample 
it deeper into the dirt?” 

‘1 do not acknowledge this responsibility. You 
are accountable for your own soul, as I am for 
tive.” 

* You could make me better.” 

“lf to make you better 1 must make others un- 
happy, I decline the task,” said Diana, steadily. “I 
am no longer the foolish, romantic girl you made 
love to, Philip. I think more of Sir Hugh’s good 
name than of you. And I am not imposed upon by 
your pretences of higher aspiration. If I had not 
married Sir Hugh, I should never have lived with 
you, lt is not necessary for me to remain here longer. 
i may be missed. 

She turned about, to retrace her steps, and Dalyell, 
discomfited, followed her. 

The young spy crept cautiously after them, 

‘The paths were simply beaten ones, and quite 
oarrow, but they presently gained a wider path that 
led to the lawn. 

At the edge of the shrubbery they paused again, 
luck py at the house, 

“It's all right,” said Dalyell. 
been missed.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when Sir Hugh 
Rediond abruptly confronted tne pair, appearing not 
ten paces distaut from them. 

He had heard Dalyell’s last words. The darkness 
and the viilain’s bat, which was drawn over his face, 
preveuted his seeing Dalyell’s features. 

The young baronet had witnessed Diana’s depar- 
ture from the rose-garden and her meeting with her 
evewy. Infuriated, be had hurried downstairs and 
out of doors, but upon gaining the lawn the couple 
had disappeared, Believing that they had sought 
the park, he had gone in that direction, made a hasty 
search, and, failing to discover them, had started to 
seek them in the shrubbery, coming upon them, as we 
have seen, in the womeut of their parting. 

Diana uttered a iaint shriek, Dalyell had no wish 
‘o enter into explanations with the baronet, and 
turned to flee, 

Sir Hugh bounded after him like a tiger, overtook 
buuin the narrow pathway, and ‘pounced upon him, 

“ Come out where it is lighter, you miserable 


But 


“You have not 





hound!”’ ejaculated the baronet. “I want to see 
our face !” 

Dalyell breathed hard, Had he been really Diana's 
husband, had he been really Philip Ryve, he would 
have told his story and made his claims there and 
then. But he was personally acquainted with Sir 
Hugh Redmond. To face him with his wicked story 
would be to have his false pretences clearly shown 
to his victim, 

He thanked hig fate for the friendly darkness. He 
had mu filed the lower portion of his face against the 
cold. The upper portion was hidden by his slouched 
hat, Hedid not fear recognition. Escape was im- 
perative. Therefore he turned upon Sir Hugh, and 
the two fought as only two desperate men can fight. 

Diava stood orar, with clasped hands,’ mute and 
with abated breath. 

She believed these two men to be each her hus- 
band. With two husbands, as she thought, in deadly 
conflict. before aer, she was in a whirl of emotion 
tliat cannot be analyzed. Should she rush in between 
them ? Should she proclaim the truth to the baronet ? 
All her thought was of Sir Hugh. What if “ Philip ” 
should kill him ? 

The same idea occurred to Dalyell. If he could 
kill the baronet Diana would be free, aud she would 
become his of course. Hv fought with a ferocity that 
amazed himself. 

Neither of the two men had weapons other than 
their fists. For some minutes the scene of the con- 
test was doubtful. Dalyell was cooler thau his 


adversary and watohful of opportunities. A sudden 
feint at the baronet’s chest, and a quick, bard blow 
plauted upou Sir Hugh's left temple, put an end to 
the fight. ; 

The baronet dropped as if shot. 
skuiked away, muttering : 

“I hope be’s dead! I hoped I’ve killed him!” 


And Dalyell 


". CHAPTER XXXVII, 


DALYELL returned to the lane in which he had 
left his dog-cart uuhitched iis horse, ascended into 
his seat, and set out briskly upon his return to Sie- 
venton, 

Littie Mike had followed almost at his heels 
from the shrabbery aud bad managed to slip unseen 
to his perch under the vehicle wuile Dalyell was 
occupied with the horse. 

Aud thus the street Arab returned to Steventon 
in company with the villain, who. had not the 
slightest suspicion of his preseuce, or even of his ex- 
isteuce, 

Dalyell, upon arriving at the inn, proceeded to 
higown room. Mike crept into the stable and hid in 
the loft. 

The next morning both proceeded to town by the 
earivst train, 

‘Lhe lad, having at last something to communicate 
to his employer, was exger to sve Lolette, und, hav- 
ing just time to effect tle chauge from one station 
to the other, continued his journey by the parlia- 
mentary train upon the Lundou and Brighton raii- 
way to Norbourn. He walked from the station to 
Quarry Cottage, and boldly knocked for admittance 
upon the front door. 

Mrs. Glossop had seen bim coming over the 
common, aud she made her appearance at his sum- 
mous, holding the dvor open but « few inches aud 
peering out at him. 

** What do you want?” she inquired, 

“I waut to see Mrs. Brown vi 

“Phen you'll have to go up to Lunnon,” said the 
woman, ‘*Mrs Browu went up to Lunuon yester- 
da Bhs 
2 When will she be back ?’’ 

“Not at all, She’s tired of the country. Her 
boxes are all packed and are to be sent up to her as 
soon as she gets lodgings to suit her,” said Mrs. 
Glossop, quite glibly. 

Mike was dissatisfied, He knew that the house- 
keeper of Quarry Cottage and her gon had never 
liked him. 

Bred in London gutters, a thief by trade, he was 
sharp and suspicious, and he did not more than half 
believe Mrs, Glussop’s assertion. 

“ Did sue leave any word for me?” he asked. 

‘Nothing, except that if she wanted you again 
she'd send for you.” 

Now Mike had no settled lodgings, He was in 
the habit of paying twopence or threepeuce a night 
for a bed, but such lodging-houses were plentiful, 
aod he did notcontine his patronage to one. He had 
no address, and Lolette was aware of the fact. How 
then could she send for him if she wanted him ? The 
woman was telling her own invention, and he knew 
it. 

“ You can’t come auy such story on me,” he ex- 
claimed, putting nis finger to his nose. “ Mrs. Brown 
is inside, and I mean to see her. Look here, you 
old woman, you’ll lose your place if you turn away 
your missus’s company iu this style.” 





With this, little Mike put his head down, making 
a battering-ram of it, and projected himself against 
the door, causing it to fly open with such force as to 
completely overthrow Mrs, Glossop. 

While the housekeeper picked herself up the lad 
coolly commenced an explvuration of Lolette’s rooms, 
He found her boxes partly packed, and those gar- 
ments and effects not bestowed in them in a state 
of confusion. 

** Looks as if she’d been thinking of going,’’ mut- 
tered Mike, “ but no one would go off and leave 
their jewellery, It’s a3 easy to take it as leave it, I 
don’t velieve she’s gone.”’ 

Tue housekeeper called her son, and the hunch- 
back came in, scowling. He ordered Mike to leave 
the cuitage, 

“l’veus good aright here as you,’’ said the lad, 
defiantly. “ You was in Mrs. Brown’s pay; so am 
I, 1 shall stay here as long as | choose.” 

“i'm left in charge here,” declared the hunch. 
back, “aud consequently wien the missus is gone 
I’m master, So get out of this, young man, and be 
lively.’ 

Mike recognized the value of the saying that 
‘discretion is the better part of valour.” He beat 
& precipitate retreat out of doors, and the Glos- 
sops varricaded the cottage agaiust his re-en- 
trance. 

‘he street Arab set out disconsolately upon his 
three mile walk to Norbourn, He had exhausted 
all his funds in jourueying to Berkshire and back, 
expending his last penny for his third-class ticket to 
Norbourn, What was he to do? A thirty mile 
walk to London was a formidable undertaking. 
And when he should arrive in town he would have 
no money for food or lodgings. He would have to 
returo to thieving, with all its perils, ani, having 
taste i the delights of earning money and liviogin 
security, he was loth to return to the old paths. 

Besides, he liked Lolette. She was the ouly per- 
son in the world who had ever treated him kindly. 
It looked now as if he should never see her again, 
She did not intend to return to her old lodgings at 
Kentish Town evidently, or she would have taken 
her boxes, ‘Tne boy’s beart swelled with a sense 
of disappointment and a sort of augry grief, 

He walked on over the common for a half-mile to 
the highway. And here he stopped and flung him- 
self upon the brown turf of the common, and lay on 
his back, kicking his heels viciously into the 
ground, 

He did not mind the dampness and chilliness, He 
was used to both. His impish face was turned up 
tu the dreary sky, and for some time he seemed in- 
tent upon watching the clouds as they marched 
swiftly above him, 

“)’ve worked faithful for her,” he said, in an 
angry, stifled voice, ‘and it’s because [ didn’t bring 
more uews that she’s turned on me, I suppose, 
She's slipped off and left me to steal or beg, that’s 
all she cares,” 

He passed his sleeve over his eyes, and was si- 
lent again for some time, reviewing in his own mind 
his visit to Quarry Cottage. 

Suddeuly Le sprang up toa sitting position, his 
face lighting with a quick glow. 

* Danged if 1 didu’t see her hat hanging up in her 
wardub,” he muttered. “I can’t be mistaken, It 
had a big red feather on it, If she weut off, why’d 
she leave her hat? And her jewellery? There's 
some hocus-pocus aboutit, I don’t believe she’s 
left the cottage.” 

He arose to his feet, fairly electrified. 

“The Glossop’s didn’t act right. Why was they 
so anxious to get me out of the house, el? I'll bet 
they’ve robbed and killed her. I might take the 
pleece there, butif everything was right they'd clap 
me in jail, I’ve got to ’pend on myself, If the 
missus is gone to Luunon, then she’s gone. But 
if she’s at the cottage, there’s something wrong 
going on, aud she'll need help. I’m the feller to 
help her!’’ 

After some farther thought he continued his 
walk to Nirburn. He lounged about the hamlet 
all day, begging @ meal or two at the kitchen of the 
inn, aud at nightfall, or soon after, he started again 
for Quarry Cottage. 

He loitered purposely on the way, and it was after 
eleven o'clock when he again crossed the common 
and drew near the lonely dwelling. 

The lights were all out of the upper rooms, he 
noticed. He believed that the Glossops were gone to 
bed. The green gates were locked, but, although a 
difficult mutter, he succeeded in scaling the wall, and 
he was soon in the garden. 

He crept cautiously as a cat around the dwelling. 

There was no light iu Lolette’s room, no sigu of 
life anywhere. Ab, yes, there was a faint gleam from 
the cellar winduw. He peered in, and saw Mrs. 
Glossop aud her son cross the outer cellar aud go up 
stairs. 
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** Been after the wine!” thought Mike. “The 
missus enid the wine was in the front cellar. She 
promised me a bottle every time I should come. 1° 
take my bottle to-night. I feel cold enough to want 
@ warmin’ drink.” 

The light carried by the Glessops ascended to the 
upper storey. Mike watched and waited antil it was 
extinguished, and fcr half an hour longer, and then 
he resumed his examinations. 

First of all he tried the windows fn hopes of «ffect- 
ing an entrance ivto the cottage. They resisted his 
efforts, but the seullery window proved less secure 
than the others, and the lad, with the aid of his 
pocket-knife, sueceeded in raising it. He entered the 
scullery, and groped bis way into the kitchen, He 
found a box of matches on the shelf where he had 
noticed during bis visits that they were kept, and, 
lighting one, passed into the dining-room, and into 
the parlour. Here he struck another match end stole 
into Lolette’s bedroom. 

It was unoccapied. 

He examined the wardrobe, and found fin it Lolette’s 
hat and outer garments. 

“She's not here, and shé’s not gore,” he solilo- 
quized. “ Then where is she ? Guess me that 
riddle.” 

He dopped his match on the floor and meditated. 

“ Them Glossops has had things pretty much their 
own way with her. T'wo to one, so—what’s that ?” 

He heard a muffled groan, that seemed to come up 
from the cellar. 

The groan was repeated. 

“She’s down there!” he thought. 
shat herap! Sure, that’s the missus!” 

He arose and stole back to the kitchen, and down 
the creaking cellar stairs to the door that communi- 
cated with the wine room. This door was locked. 
He made sure that'the groans proceeded from the 
inner room. As he tried the latch gently the sounds 
of human distress ceased. 

“1 can’t get in here,” thought the lad. “ There’s 
an outside window, but it’s boarded over, and it's 
so small the missus couldn't creep out through 
it. Stell have to come outof the door, or not at 
all.”’ 

He tapped the door slowly and distinctly three 
times. Then he valled softly through the key- 
hole: 

* Missus!” 

There wasa very faint sound, as of a person drag- 
ging over bottles, aad then a scratching noise upon 
the inside of the door was heard, aud Lolette’s voice, 
changed and hoarse, moaued : 

“What barm did | ever do to you, Mrs. Glossop, 
that you treat me like this? I’ve been shut up here 
in the awful darkness since yestertiay. It’s cold 
here. My bones ache with the dampness and chill. 
And I’ve hwd no food since yesterday! Is your 
heart all stone? Let me out, and I'll give you the 
furniture—everything I own!” 

Mike tapped again and whispered through the 
keyhole : 

 Missns !” 

“Is it Dake?” asked Lolette. 

* I's Mike!” repiied the lad, his voice whistling 
throurh the keyhole. ‘It’s Mike, ma’am!” 

* Mike!” 

“ Yes, missus, What are you doing in there?” 

Lolette’s hands moved nervously up and down the 
door; her voice was hysterical as she cried ; 

“It’s Mike!—little Mike! They’ve shut me up 
in here. Oh, let me out, Mike! Help me out! 
They’ve been to the door this evening and taunted 
me, They're going to let me starve and die here! 
They tuld me you had been here to-day and were 
gone. Oh, thank Heaven, you’re here!” 

“The door is locked,” said Mike, through the 
keyhole.  ‘* Where’s the key P” 

“Mrs. Glossop’s got it !”’ 

Mike was temporarily dismayed. The door was 
too massive to be b aten in, if he had dared to create 
a noise. The key must be had—but how should he 
get it? 

“Where does Mrs. Glossop sleep ?” he questioned, 

“On the upper floor—the back room. Oh, Mike, 
can you get the key? Heaven bless you, little 
Mike, Jf you can get me out of this, I'll divide 
my last crust with you!”’ cried the muffled, hyste- 
rica) voice from the inner cellar. 

“Til try for it,” answered Mike, cheerfully. 
“ Keep up your courage, ma'am, Trust in me. I 
won't give up vet!” 

He waited, tut Lolette did not speak again, and 
he presently found his way up the stairs into the 
kitchen. 

“I’ve got to make a bold stroke for once,” thought 
the lad. “Like as not, I'l! lose my head in trying, 
but the missus, she’s been good to me, and I’Il get 
her out, or try it anyhow.”’ 

He crept up the second flight of stairs to the upper 
storey, and found the back room, 


“ They’ve 





Mts. Glossop was in bed and ‘storing. Her ght 
was out, but the window was uncurtained, and 
lad contd make out the objects in the room. 

He had pulled dff'tiis boots and tied them to his 
waist. He stepped ‘into the room in his bare feet, 
silent as « shadow. , 

Mfrs. ‘Glossop’s dlvthes were flung over 4 chair. 
Her dress was uppermost. 

Mike slipped forward and put his hand itito her 
pocket. ef purse was there—it was Lolette’s, and 
the woman had confiscated it—and he seized upon it. 
But the key wae not there. 

“Tt’s under herpiller,” \hought Mike. “It’s risky 
business, but here goes.” 

He advanced to the bedside, crouching low. The 
housekeeper stumbered on, her snoring as loud as 
before. 

The boy slid one gtimy hand under her pillow, 
and grasped the key. 

A moment more and he had crept on hands and 
knees to the door, and into the hall. Then he stood 
up and walked lightly to the head of the stairs. 

At that moment a bell was rung violently, pealing 
through the cottage, awakening the sleepers as by 
magic. 

Mike stopped affrighted. 

Then Mrs, Glossop’s voice called out, loudly ; 

* Dake, getup! Dake, Dake! That’s Mr. Brown’s 
ring! Mr. Brown is come !” 


(To be continued.) 








PIERRE LAMBERT. 


‘** So large the world, and yet no home!” And 
the strong man bowed his head in his hands, and 
his whole being shook with the great agony which 
pervaded his soul. 

Thus he sat for a time, battling with the fierce 
destroyer, while the soft raya of the setting sun 
rested, as in a blessing, on the bowed head, and the 
evening breeze floated through the open window 
and fanned the hot, aching brow as calmly 
gently as the loving hand of a mother might. 

At length he arose, paced up and down the long 


apartment twice, thrice, and then stood by the win-’ 


dow gazing out upon the waves, which seemed to 
glisten and dance more gaily than usual, filling the 
air with that strange, musical sound of murmuring 
waters, as if in homage of the sun for his good- 
night kisses. 

Pierre Lambert was of medium height, very sten- 
der, with finely chiselled features, wavy brown hair 
that was pushed back from a low, white forehead, 
large eyes that had a hidden fire beneath their now 
grave expression ; the perfectly Greciar nose told of 
a refined nature, and the mouth, though beaatiful, 
lacked that expression of firmness which moet 
women admirein a man, It plainly marked him 
as being of that genial, loving nature that is so 
easily influenced by surrounding people and.cir- 
cumstances. 

“ Oh, this is bitter, bitter!” 

Again the form of Pierre was swayed with grief, 
and the veins in his temples seeimed ready to break 


through their delicate confinement, so contracted,,| 


with pain was his face. 

What grief could wring such anguish from one 
who, from every appearance,-ought ty, be happy? 
It was only the story of thousands, 

Pierre passed his boyhood in a beautiful home 
nedt Paris. Peace and plenty, and the fond love of 
a worshipping father affff mother and three sisters, 
made earth a heaven for him until the demon war 
laid waste the stately home that had sheltered him 
since childhood, and threw the mantle of poverty 
around those he loved. 

Pierre had enlisted, and after doing daily deeds 
of valour for his country, his father, with a’ brave 
heart, gathered together the loved family, and what 
few lousehold effeets they had been able to save, 
and started for the sunny south. 

Arrived. at their new ‘home they all commenced 
life anew with a hearty will and bright hopes for 
the fuiure. 

The father found employment in # manu- 
factory as supervisor. Gabrielle, Pierre’s eldest 
sister, being highly educated, and wishing to add 
her mite to retrieve their lost: fortune, put her 
tulents to use and was engaged as principal | of 
& publie school. 

Pierre obtained a situation in a merchant's office. 
Thus, all working, it was not many weary months 
before they were able to buy a cozy little home. 

Of course they missed the eleganee and many. lit- 
tle comforts they had formerly known, but then ‘it 
was still a home and earned by the hard work 
of their own hands ; furthermore, the holy love that 
dwelt there made it indeed a home, dearer even 
than the stately one they had been so ruthlessly 
torn from. 

Pierre’s situation paid him well, and he found 


himself with more ‘thonty than was ‘netessary to 
sdpply his present ‘need. Never having been taught 
how té save money, he now spettt it ae lavishly as 
in former days. : 

He had by some accident broken one of his lite, 
and was ‘at ‘an hotel in @ thriving little 
seaside vesort until he should be able to resame his 
work agaia, 

It was-a fair, senshiny morning, the first time 
Pierre‘had been strengenough to leave his apart 
ment since his accident. 

He ep ee ‘the hotel with the aid 
of a cratch when he heard the landlord saying, in ® 
bluff voice; 

“ No, I oan’tlet yon stay, mise; unless you pay 
a week's board in advance.” 

A soft, sweet voice replieds 

“T have been very ill, andam owt of money, bat 
ean pay you at the end of a. week.” 

The Jandlord was firm, however, and the young 
woman turned aWsy with a sigh 

Pierre, having been interested in. the young woman 
by her sweet voice and sad manner, stepped.up to 
his host aud asked him to call her back, saying he 
would pay her ; 

Helene Nevers retraced her weary steps, and was 
informed, by the now. gracions lord of the house, 
that she could remain if she wished, as he had 
changed his mind. iT 

A gay of two passed before Pierre met his fair 
protégée. 

They soon became warm friends, 

Helene was a blonde, of a very lively disposition, 
graceful and pretty. Her home had been made 
desolate by the irom ‘hoof of war, aud she was 
thrown apo her own resourcés. 

Having only the limited education given to the 

jority of gitls, she was compe led to support her- 
self by her needle, with which little instrument she 
was very skil 

A month had passed by since Helene first met 
Pierre. he was: telling bint of the happy, beatti- 
ful home she had once had, and wondering whetier 
she would know suey a houie again. ‘l'ears filled 
ae lovely eyea, and sadness veiled the sweet young 

ace, ‘ 

Pierré’s sympathetic heart went out toward the 
fair girl, and i : offered her a home with him, say- 


“Ié will not be aselegant as your father’s was, 
but I'll try and make it as happy. I willdo my 

rt if you will do yours. Do you agree to that, 
ittle woman ?’’ 

The roses came and went in her bonny cheeks as 
she whispered : 

“ Yes. ; 

Thus were they betrothed, and in a fortnight 
they were married. 


Four years of happy married life, four years’ of 
untrammelled bliss, had Pierve and Helene known, 
yee again woe stalked over their home at mid- 

J. 

Pierre was inadistant city. Helene had gone to 
the office to post a letter to bim, and make a few 

ure in town, and had ieft her two pretty babee 
‘all alone. Althonghshe walked rapidly, it took her 
a long time to.go and return, as their home was in 
the suburbs, 

Ah! ielene, you have need for a. brave heart, 
for the grief that is flying to meet you is greater 
stronger than you have as yet. knowa, 

As Helene drew near her home a nameless fear 
took possession of her, and she fell insensible to the 
ground, 

She ‘beheld ‘her Eden wrapped in the arms of 
the fire-fiend, and the knowledge that ber darling 
childréh ‘must Have perished in the eruel, beauti> 
yee flames overpowered ker and she fell as. ne 


Kind friends carried the suffering womaninto a 
neighbour's houde, ‘and watched eagerly for the signs 
of retarning life; bat, alas ! when Helene opened ner 
eyes, and gazed upon those around her, sue kuew 
them not. 

Por tive long weeks she satv no scene in her de- 
lirium but that of her burning home, and the hearts 
of her friends were made most sad by her piteous 
pleadings for her darlings, 

When Pierre Lambert returned he found himself 
homeless and chiluless. It was a hard biow for him, 
and, for the first time, he murmured againsié the 
Divine will. 

At last a deep, calm sleep came to Helene, which 
soothed her troubied mind, wnd Pierre then thanked 
Heaven that, though his home and children were 
taken away, his wife was given back to him from 
the jaws of death, 

As soon as Helene was able to travel they removed 
to a distant town, for the memories and associations 
of the place that had witnessed the destruction of 
their hearts’ idols were too sad to be reminded of 





every day. 
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Some say that our earthly trials and sorrows are 
the refiners of onr nature, thereby purifying and 
ennobling us. It.may be so with some, but it was 
far different with Helene Lambert. Her trials ‘ 
to take away all the good that was in her’ sow, 
leaving her a cold, proad, indifferent woman. 

We believe she loved her husband, yet she let 
her grief for her children. isolate her from the man 
she always vowed to love and cherish. She neg- 
lected her duties, and paid no heed to ‘the lovin 
words and caresses that were so tenderly bestowed 
upon her. 

PShe hardly ever spoke gently now to Pierre, and a 
frown was often upon her brow. Yet he was always 
the same kind husband, never giving her » word 
or look of reproof, ever trying to lighten every 
care and win back again the sweets and gentle 
voice. 

A year rolled by, bringing no change except 
advent of a little boy, which brought joy to 
Pierre, but Helene, Heaven pity hor! looked coldly 
upon ee ohila. “ 


the 


» a * 

“I vow that no power on earth shall ever make 
me rest content until I see you from your 
wife, Pierre Lambert.” 2 

Such were the words the peerless beauty, Elise, 
hissed — Pierre’s ear as she passed him. 

“What!” 

The startled man gazed after the retreating figure 
in utter amazement, and exclaimed, in his despair, 
regardless of the curious gaze many bestowed upon 
him, ae they hurried to and fro: 


“Ig there no peace for me this side of the grave? | 


Isthe cruel woman not satisfied with the misery that 
she has already caused? Must she pursue-me like 


the hound pursueth his victim till I fall dead at her 


A light touch on his arm aroused Pierre to the 
world around him, and he beheld the merry face of 
his boyhood’s friend, Carl Doré. 

“Upon my faith, Pierre, you are looking as if you 
had lost your last friend! Come with me, and I 
will introduce you to an enchanter which will make 
you one of the happiest of men.” 


He listlessly followed Carl to his apartments in ' 


an elegant hotel. 
“Now, Pierre, allow me to fulfil my promise,’” 
said Carl; and he temptingly handed ‘him a glass of 


wine. 

“No, thank you.” : 

“What, Pierre, you refase te accept the most 
delicate offering that friendship or dospitality can 
bestow?” 

“Yes, I refuse.” 

“Did you not express a desire to forget the past 
and a wish to be happy ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Well, my friend, if you seek a fountain of hap- 
piness, behold it hers.” 

Pierre Lambert accepted “ the most delicate offar- 
ing that friendship could bestow,’’ and drank to the 
dregs the beautiful, sparkling and. deceit‘nl wine. 
Another and another glass was emptied.. The 
friends became very merry, andthat night Lambert 
staggered home—intoxicated. 

“Vii not let him know that I have watched by 
him all night long, or that any tears have fallen be- 
cause of his unmanliness, If I treat him kindly, 
and forgive him easily, he will find it convenient te 
come home drunk every night.” 

Helene Lambert's eyes flashed as she reasoned 
thus in her excitement, and, hastily putting .on her 
hat, she rushed over to her friend Elise Maurice 
and related her trouble. 

“It isa perfect shame!” exclaimed Elise, glad 
in her secret heart, however, that Pierre for once 
had lost sight of his manhood. ‘I would pay him 
back in as near his own coin as I could, if I were 
you, Mrs. Lambert. I've thought of a plan already. 
[am going to see some friends this aRersacn, and 
you must go with me. I will pay all expenses, and 
we will have a gay time. Mark my words—it will 
do him more good than anything-else. He will think 
you have deserted him. He will them see his foll 
ina clear light, and will never disgrace himself 
again.”’ 

“ But what shall [ do with Francois ?”” 

“Qh, send him to the office and let his papa take 
care of him. It will do your husband good ‘to 
exercise a little paternal care.’ 

_When Paulreturned home that night he found 
his home dark and Frangois aslecp, He gently 
awakened the child, and then asked : 

“ Francois, where is mamma ?”’ 

“I don’t know,” sobbed the little fellow, ‘She 
Wert away with Miss Elise.” 

An imprecation came near bursting from him, 
but it died away on his lips, and Pierre Lambert 
nana more like a man of fifty than one of thirty- 

Wo. 

7 7 * * 


. “Helene, this must be stopped. Elise Maurice 
is not the friend she seems to you, and I now posi. 





ively forbid you ever going with heragain. Your 
esent mode.of conduct, if continued, will ruin us 
th, if it has not done so already. You go away 


‘seemred f'and stay a week or more at a time without my 


knowledge of when you are going or whem you are 
coming, neglecting your home duties aud, worst of 
all, neglecting your cuild, leaving him to take eure 
of himself the best way he oan. Before yon are 
— he will be no better than the veriest beggar’ s 

i ag 

‘* And so you say, sir, that friendship with 
ie = oon gm end? ‘We will see — 

at. s long as I keep senses BO man s 
tell me what t shall do. Tiatend to Gome and 
when I please, choose what friends 2 
plain words, do as please in everything, regard- 
_ of you, or of what people say, or of anything 
else.”’ 

“For the sake of Heaven—for the aake of the 
sacred past—I beg of you, Helene, to thimk of what 
must be the result of your present course of action, 
and todoasIask! Otherwise, I must leave you. 
I cannot bear it any ee gat 

“* Well, you may go, if you wish, an@ ‘the sooner 
ar You will} keep Francois, Helene? 

“ You will let me , He ” 

‘No, we had better send him to his Amat Plavier. 
She will take better care of him than @ither of us 
can.” 

“Very well; as you wish. I will smpport him, 
however.” 

Frangois came in just in. time to hear the refer- 
ence made to himself. 

“Going to send me #0 Amt Plavier?’* ‘ho ox.’ 
claimed, in his boyidie @elight.. “ Won't 
that be just splendid ?” 

So Frangois was semé to his annt’s. Helene 
Lambert went in the pos.she had marked out for 
herself; and Pierre #emmed over the worldim search 
of happiness, » e 

* * 


Elise Mauriod’s vow had been fulfilled did 


she wie such # ¥ow, and where wae she all this 
ti 


me 

Klise was proud ‘eauty and a reéiless flirt. 
Hence she was not eemtent with conquesing the 
hearts of bachelors alone, but aimed her shaft 
with equal forse at the married men alee, Butin 
Pierre Lambert she foumii@ne whose heartaegould 
not touch ; and, like mortals, tittle 
what is within their end what 
they cannot get, so Elise i tloved and 
idolized Pierre 

Finding that her influence with him avafled no- 
thing, she crushed every better feeling, aud wemt to 
work with a. zeal worthy of « better. Gause to sapa- 
rate Pierreand Héléne. 
seen. 

Une evening, while going to meet Helene for one 
of their rambles, she slipped and fell. The miser- 
able woman has never been able to leave her apart- 
ment since, and bitterly repents her mad folly. 


“Madeleine, Ihave told you my history. You do 
not blame me, do you, darling? Give me some 
token that you love me, and the pain of the past 
years will begone, You ate the only woman I ever 
really reverenced, and can you not find it in your 
heart to love mo a little, just.a little? It was your 
kindness, your interest in me, that brougnt me 
back my manhood. It was “bread cast upon the 
waters,’ and now it has returned. ‘Teil me that you 
love me, Madeleine, my darling, and that you will 
be mine, mine for ever.”’ f 

It was Pierre Lambert who pleaded so earnestly 
for the love of Madeleine Mercier. In his wander- 
ings he had met her, and she had, by her infinite 
goodness, reclaimed him from the reckless life he 
had led since his heart’s fondest idol had been shat- 


tered. 

In the short year he had known Madeline he had 
learned to love her as he had never loved woman be- 
fore. The love he had known for others was 
nothing when compared to the great soul love he 
felt for this womanly, hazel-eyed girl. 

“Madeline, my iove, you don’t answer me,” 

The wondrous eyes were filled with tears, and the 
sweet lips quivered, as she softly said: 

“ Pierre, [ do love you, but { can never be your 
wife while she who bears your name lives. Al- 
though we love each other fondly, we never could 
be happy. ‘The dark shadow of the past would 
come between us and the sunlight of heaven. Itis 
best for us never to see each other again. I shall 
be happy in knowing that you love me, and that you 
are a man among men, not only for my sake, but 
for your own; and ere many weary years their 
changes have made we will meet in that sphere 
where there ig no marriage nor giving in marriage, 
aud all will be peace. Farewell, Pierre.” 

The gentle girl kissed the pallid brow of her lover, 


mbert. : 


succeeded, as we have | | 








and, in a moment, was gone. 
Pierre had indulged the hope that he could again 


enjoy the comfirs and happiness that are to be 
found in no place but a love-lit home. And now 
that sucha home had been denied him by the being 
whom he loved he felt that to him life was all a 
dreary waste, a desert isle. 

We have lived with Pierre Lambert over his past 
history to the hour when he was introduced to 
you, my friend. And while the shadows gathered 
around him as he stood gazing out upon tie still 
waters of the lake, the great wave of his sorrow 
having passed.ewer, he murmured : : 

“ So lange fhe world, and yet no home 
It saust not be! 

Father, im whom all creatures live, 

Out of thy fulness wilt thou give 
A home for me?” 


E. H, 
_ 
CHARLIE GOR DON'’s PLAIDIE. 


_— 


‘Come under my plaidie and sitdown beside me, 
There's room enough for twa— 
Come under my plaidie. 


“ Tune, Charlie Gordon, it’s loves’s labour lost,” 


snide young, gay vaive, toterrupting the singer. “Now 
if you would kneel at my feet and look up into my 


“ For shame, Rose.” 

The girl atthe balcony drew herself up to her full 
haughty theight,and turned with a superbair, partly 
disdaim, and partly the next lower seutiment—~voexa- 


tion. 

@harlie Gordon, lounging on the lawn, just below 
her, flushed redly and bit bis lip. 

“Ob, Pve angeved you,” began Rose, in accents of 
sorrow. f did mot mean to, only it came in so pat. 
ere you wore glancing up at her, aud singing 
that tender old Seotch ballad, and she like marble. 
1 do believe you are half in love with her.” 

“ I were, ! tile Roso P”’ 

“Qn, 1 hope not.” 

“Why ?’’ 

‘Phe young man glanced up into those careless eyes 

ae if he was almost afraid to read a secret 


as if she understood the scrutiny she coloured. 
because I’m in love with you; please do 
© yourself to that exteus, but it doesn’t 

me that Marcia would suit yon at all,’’ 
Again why? You surely must have a rea- 


sheis ldfty andcold and self constrained, 

of proud woman thet one meets with in 

ani you ste so bright, cherry, and—yes, 

tender to everything, man, woman, dog, or 

flower. Then you ere fond of fun and frolic, while 
she looks on these things with disdain.” 

*€ Very good of you, Miss Rose.” 

“T should like you to be happy.” 

“Should you?” with @ good-natured smile 

* Yes, and mamma said you ought to——” 

‘* Well, why do you not finish your sentence ?” for 
Rose had paused, her cheeks suffused with u« flush of 
wavering crimson. 

“I might as well!” nothing daunted. “She said 
you ougit to be married, I think so to, bat I want 
you to be very, very happy, for you have been like 
a brother to us, you know.” 

Rose calied some one from the window. 

Charlie Gordon being left alone, stretched himself 
out on the velvety tarf, resting his elbow on it, and 
leaning his cliin on the palm of his hand, 

His eyes wandered over to the west, where the 
sun was dropping into waves of molten gold, while 
now and then a ray of scarlet shot up like an a:row 
and lost itself amid the depths of blue auu silver, 

But he was not thinking of the sky nor the sunset, 
not even of Rose’s gay, careless talk, though the 
subject was nearly allied to it. 

And that subject was Marcia Estmere. 

This lovely home, the broad grounds, and well- 
filled garden and orchard, and the rambling old 
manor house, modernized a bit, half coverei with 
clinging ivy, honeysuckle, and clematis, with its 
snowy showers, was all his. Grandfather Gordon 
had built it. Father Gordon had added to ‘ts beauty, 
and now Charlie was sole possessor. 

When his father died he was in a German univer. 
sity. After that he had travelled, lounyed about 
Paris, and carried on some not very dangerous flir- 
tations, taken a run over into Asia and olimbed the 
Himalayas, and was twenty-five when he reached 
home. 

Mr. Hstmere, who had superintended the farm 
before Mr. Gordon’s death, had been dead abvuta 
year. Since then there had been no real head, and 
it was high timy that Charlie Gordon came home 
and settied down. 

The Estmeres had resided in a pretty cottage upo 
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'LOVE AT FIKST SIGHT. ] 


the es‘ate until the time of Mr, Gordon's illuess. 
Then ie had said; 

** Estmere, I wish you would bring your wife and 
children up tothe house. There's plenty of room, 
and your wife can manage matters better for me 
than @ servant. Besides, I am fond of children.” 

So the Estmeres came, and the first face that 
Charlie Gordon saw one bright March morning was 
that of Marcia Estmere. He never forgot the pic- 
ture it made, and it seemed to him that he had never 
seen anything half so beautiful. 

if Marcia had known—but she did not until years 
afterwards. She had just taken down her lovely, 
purple-black hair, full of large ripples, aud yet it 
never curled, or she never wore itso, which amounted 
to the samething. Some idle impulse bad led her to 
the window, aud her position threw ber face intu 
sharply cut profile, She was handsome, except for 
the pride and reticence that ofteu made her face uv- 
tender. A clear complexion, fine and soft, yet not 
dark, as you might fancy from her hair, Her eyes 
were of the deepest Llue, with a purple tint like 
her hair, her curved lips of the brightest scarlet, 
@ud a faiut colour seemed to hover round her cheeks, 
or rather a light, varying rose tint, but in any 
moment of emotion she was always pale. She did 
not bring to Charlie Gordon’s mind any comparison 
of Undine or mermaidens, but his heart beat with a 
strange flutter. 

“ Who can she be?” he thought, 

s When the Estmeres came Marcia had remained 
with her graudmcther, and so it happened that 
Charlie Gordon had never seen her. 

She turned away from the window and went on 
with her toilet—the second one that day, for her 
first had been rather hurried. 

And presently her mother looked in to say that 
Mr. Gordon had come. 

Oddly enough, she had made a girlish hero of this 
young waa, He was tu ve wall auu dard, Wibu pluie, 





ing eyes, a firm mouth, distant, reserved, imperious* 
and, withal, a trifle mysterious, not easily fathomed? 
the ideal of seventeen perhaps. 

So she descended with fear and trembling. 

A gay, rich laugh canght her ear, and that of 
Rose’s was mingled with it. 

I can hardly describe Marcia Estmere’s disappoint- 
ment, 

A very modern hero irdeed—barely medium 
height, supple, graceful, lithe, and yet with a certain 
air of easy indolence; a happy, merry face, framed 
in with curling chestnat hair, that in certain lights 
showed a faint tint of red; bazel eyes, laughing lips 
with aslender line of moustache above, the only 
hirsute sign that he wore. A fresh, clear, com- 
plexion, with an absolute pink in the cheeks, 

Inu & month's time all the giris in the place called 
him handsome, and were pulling straws or setting 
caps, 50 I suppose there must have been some charm, 
though I think it was the healthful, happy look of a 
large, unselfish heart, and the noble truth, as well 
as the high, pure honour, that lighted the face. 

Charlie Gordon kept bis position on the lawn and 
his thoughts until summoned to dinner. 

There was au air of quaintuess about the old 
diuing-room, with its wainscoting of oak, the 
panels of which were adorned with picture-like de- 
vices. Here a brace of dead pheasants, their soft 
plumage dulled a little by age and smoke, Or 
youder a dish of fruit, the head of a wise-looking 
dog, and in one place a falcon placed on a slender 
but sinewy Land, But the loveliest sight of all was 
Marcia Estmwere, proud and cool in her flowing 
white dress, with a claster of scarlet verbena at her 
throat, 

lwuse was remarkably quiet. She had been taken 
to task by her elder sister for her incautious trifling, 
and she could not help wondering a little if Mr. 
Gordon was vexed with her—he looked so grave. 

but Cuharlie Gordun lad otuer thoughts 


From many quarters he had received the same 
ee he ought to marry. What so nice as 
having Mrs, Estmere go on in her matronly réle, 
while he and Marcia slipped through a few happy 
years of youth and sunshine. He did love her— 
he felt—but why he could not have toid. 

After dinner they sauntered out on the lawn. He 
went straight over to Marcia’sside, while something 
attracted Rose's attention, and she was off like an 


arrow. 

“Such a heedless child,” exclaimed Marcia. “ She 
makes me think of a butterfly, for her brightness is 
of the changeful, illusive order, She has grown too 
large for such careless tricks, One could pardon 
them in Jessie.” 

Marcia coloured as she uttered this, thinking of 
the scene just under the balcony. 

He flushed, too, watching her. He had the habit 
of going straight about any matter that concerned 
his inner self, 

“‘ Marcia, I wonder if I am over hasty? IfIcould 
only have that tender old song true—in my case—for 
I love you.” i “v1 

She stood quite still, amazed. Like a flash a pecu- 
liar consciousness ran over ler. Any other girl 
there would feel flattered by this offer. Her mother 
would think she ought to marry him and be thankful. 
And in one way it was gaining a home for them all. 
Could ebe sell herself in that fashion ? 

“I love you! Your face was the first I eaw on my 
return, and when I look up at your window I always 
remember the picture. You have hardly been out of 
my mind since that day—oh, Marcia! ” 

She stretched out her hand with a gesture that 
checked him. 

His love for her had not kept him from any amuse- 
ment it seemed, 

“1 am sorry— 

“Oh, Marcia! don’t say that you cannot love me, 
I will wait,’’ and the tender, imploring voice came to 
a faltering patse. ‘ The truthis best. But you may 
not know your heart.” 

“T think I understand it well enough for that,” 
with a little emphasis that stung him. 

He glanced at her in the falling twilight. The 
soft shades lent a touch of grace to the proud figure, 
and somehow the face looked less cold. 

How had he learnt to love her so much ? 

“If you would try——” 

“ Mr. Gordon, a love that is forced is worth little. 
There is no lack of girls, that you need sue to me,” 
and the tone her voice took was haughty indeed. 
“Tam poo 

“But 1 can give you so much,” he said, in a 
quick breath, “you and yours. I never had a 
mother to remember, you know, and yours has been 
so kind to me. I can fill your life with all the bright- 
ness that should belong to it. Ob! try me.’’ 

His almost boyish persistency angered her. The 
ideal lover would have taken alarm at her first cold 
word and turned proudly away. ‘I'here wasa great 
deal of romauce under her quiet exterior, 

“ Mr. Gordon,” she said, almost sharply, “ let this 
child’s play cease, it annoys me.” 

“But you will tell me wherein I have failed,” and 
he caught her hand, 

* We could never be anything to each other. We 
are different in every respect. There is not one point 
of harmony between us.” 

Marcia uttered the words decisively and turned 
towards the house, 

A chill despair crept over him at the first moment. 
Had Butterfly Rose been more wise than he? The 
next step takon, in earnest, impatient love, injured 
his cause still more, 

He went to Mrs. Estmere, who espoused his cause. 

“ You will never have such an opportunity again, 
foolish girl,” she said to Marcia, “ And if you can- 
not love him, you cannot love any one.”’ 

“That may be true. But if I cannot love him, I 
ought not to marry him.” 

Perhaps Marcia had the beet of the argument. 
Certainly Mrs, Estmere lacked the power to force or 
persuade, And Marcia was so very sure of herself 
that she would listen to nothing in Mr. Gordon’s 
favour. He was boyish, impulsive, easily pleased 
with trifles, and possessed none of the power that 
she admired in a man who rules with a word or 
@ look. 

If the laughing face was a trifle mare sober now it 
was because he had been thwarted. She could hold 
herself regally above his money or the grand old 
place that had been ber home so long. Marcia’s 
| step was destined to make some important changes. 

indeed she had fretted all the summer secretly over 

the fact that they appeared to be in some degree 
| pensioners on Mr, Gordon’s bounty. Wiile her 
| father lived the matter had been on a purely business 
| foundation; but since his death they had gone on ia 

the same manner without having any right, she 
| thought. Mrs. Kstmere spoke of this. 
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“Tf you had married: him,” she said, “it would 
make little difference. But Carnasie does need a 
mistress of its own, and it is best that he should be 
happily settled, Still, when that time comes, this 
will be no home for us.” 

Marcia felt it. She was young and hopeful, and 
perhaps not averse to a@ little struzgle with the 
world. Other girls bad assisted in caring for families, 
and why not she? . Rose would soon be growing up, 
and Philip, their pride and hope, coming into man- 
hood. 

They would do well enough surely. Philip entered 
warmly into their plans. He spent the vacation with 
some school friends, and as there was one more year 
iu his course of study, he would take that and then 
be fitted for business or college; but as he had no 
fancy for a profession it would be business. 

Another incident hurried the crisis. Mr. Gordon's 
aunt, a widow with one daughter, came to Carnasiv 
on a visit. Charley was very cordial with these, his 
only relatives; but his aunt soon, evinced a dispo- 
sition to take charge of household matters, and 
Clarice Kennedy, bis cousin, having been rather un. 
successful in her matrimonial projects elsewhere, 
deemed this opportunity a perfect godsend. 

She was a rather faded beauty of three or fourand 
twenty, and in a week’s time fancied that Charlie 
would be an easy conquest. 

Tbere was much discussion about the Estmeres, 

Mr. Gordon made one forcible protest against their 
going, and then was silent. 

For several reasons, tlhe metropolis was decided to 
be the best place, so they and their household trea- 
sures were speedily swallowed up in the whirlpool, 
and apparently lost to sight. 

Marcia ‘took @ great deal of interest in the new 
home. She had fine tastes and perceptions of harmony, 
and though the place was not very large it was 
beautiful, 

An old-fashioned cottage in the saburbs, which by 
dint of papering and painting was much improved, 
and though their furniture was not elegant, it had a 
wonderfully pretty, cozy look, with the books, pic- 
tures, a stand of flowers in the window, and carved 
brackets here and there, containing a bust or a cluster 
of fragrant blossoms. 

sv Christinas they began to feel quite settled. 

Philip paid them a flying visit. 

“So Mr. Gordon is going to marry his.cousin,”’ he 
6aid, after the first surprise and pleasure were over. 
“| had a long, gossipy letter from Carnasie.” 

“A few of the old neighbours have dropped iti 
occasionally,” replied Mrs. Estmere, “ but we are 
rather too far from town to be convenient, so we 
don’t hear much,” 

“What kind of a fellow was Charlie Gordon? 
They all talk of him as if he were a prince,” aud 
Philip glanced at his sister. 

* And so he is,” exclaimed Rose, warmly, “Oh, 
you need not look at Marcia for commendation, 
she can only see the merits of high aud lofty heroes 
whose names are Paul or Howard or Sir Edgar 
Forbes.” 

“Mr. Gordon is well enough,” said Marcia, 
coldly. 

After the holidays were over, Marcia resolved to 
set Lerself to work. But how wasshe to find a place 
iu this great city? Her first resource seemed to be 
music, and so she advertized for pupils. 

After waiting a month in vain, she decided to 
apply for a position as teacher iu one of the public 
schools, 

Alas! disappointment awaited her here. Her edu- 
cation had been so unlike the prescribed rule that 
Ler work would have to be done over again, 

She was much disconraged wheu she looked at the 
ted‘ous path before her. 

Through Rose’s intervention, she obtained two 
music pupils, bat their mother made the terms, on 
condition Of Marcia’s charge being much lower than 
that of an experienced teacher, 

“Still, it is a beginning,” said Marcia, hopefully, 

And then she bethought herself of a private 
school, 

Mrs. Estmere'did not frown upon the plan, but 
helped to arrange for it. 

The frout basement was used for a dining-room, 
but they could transform it into a school-room five 
days a week and still have muck comfort of it. 

To add to their anxiety the rent was raised for the 
eusuing year, 

“We work so hard wé ought to have a little com- 
fort; and I'doubt if we could do any better.’* 

“Then we sliall have Philip’s help another year,” 
added Rose, 

Mrs. Estmere had found enough to keep her house 
in order without @ servant and todo the necessary 
Sewing, but she saw with alarm that they were 
makiog sad inroads on their smal! funds, 

A ter the first of May the schuol iucreased slowly, 
bat the children wee young aud the charges cculi 


Not be very large, as Marcia found at the end of the 
Quarter, when all expenses were deducted and two 
pupils had moved away without paying their bills. 

However, Philip came home in the best of spirits. 
Yet at midsummer everything was dull and situations 
hard to get. 

Then Philip was a stranger and had no one to 
vouch for him; and at sixteen one cannot expect to 

step into a princely fortune. 

Charlie Gordon had not forgotten his friends in the 
mean while. 

He, called: occasionally, though he seldom saw 
Marcia, 

They looked very cozy and comfortable, and so he 
fancied them prosperous. Rose was too loyal to tell 
any tales, 

‘The Kennedys were still at Carnasie, and the Est- 
meres, in common with others, faucied that Charlie 
would marry his cousin. 

Indeed, Miss Clarice meant to compass this, if it 
were in human possibility, though she did not now 
consider it an easy task, 

At last Philip gained the coveted situation. Thirty 
shillings a week was not much, to be sure, but every 
little helps, 

Marcia went on with her school and her music. 

Jessie, always delicate, required much of her 
mother’s care. Aud then the rent was raised 
again—this time it was quite beyond their means, 

Then followed the wearisome days of house-hunt- 
ing, and the Estmeres found that a house by them- 
selves would be quite out of the question, and if part 
of a house were taken the school must be given up. 

“It doesn’t pay iauyhow,” suid Rose, in her 
straightforward way, “and if we changed you would 
lose most of your scholars. Then I mean to apply 
for a situation in the autumn, So you had betier go 
on with your music.” 

They took the second floor of a nice, quiet-looking 
house, but by the time they were settled a great deal 
of money had been spent again. 

And then Philip was offereda much more lucrative 
situation in Bristol, 

“T hate to leave you and go off there alone, but 
Harris is a capital good fellow, and then five huudred 
a year is a temptation. I might see a house presently, 
and send for you, so we should all be together 
agaiv,”’ 

Mrs. Estmere did not cordially approve of her son’s 
friend. 

Harris was. handsome and stylish young man of 
three-and-twenty, whoalways seemed to have plenty 
of money, and was quite fond of theatres. 

But Philip had always been so good, truthful and 
honest, and they must do their very best. 

In July Philip went to Bristol. 

His new situation was as good as the promise and 
with a good chance of promotion. 

“It’s a lucky thiug for a chap of seventeen,” he 
wrote to his mother. ‘ Aud in another year I hope 
to have you all here, I miss you so much,” 

Yet Philip found that out of his first month's 
salary he had nothing to seud home. Board was 
high, and he bad not had bis mother’s careful advice 
about his expenses, 

He thought he tried very hard through August, 
but the résult was the same. Aud then a pew mis- 
fortune befell the Estmeres. Their small hoard was 
swept away like a breath—went down into the great 
sea with larger sums aud not a vestige floated up 
from the wreck. 

Rose pressed her claims for work and finally found 
a situation in a primary schvol, with a salary of fifty 
pounds as a commencement. 

The next day Marcia summoned all her bravery and 
answered au advertisement. 

A young lady was wanted in a picture gallery to 
retouch photographs and wait on customers, 

Besides, ag she explained to Kose and her mother; 

* Lean keep my four best music scholars, as they are 
willing tu take their jessous in the evening. ‘That 
will be ten pounds.« quarter.” 

“Mr. Sedley,”’ said Rose, musingly. “ A tall man, 
isn’t he, with black eyes and rather handsome? Stil 
I can’t help wishing that you had not gone there.”’ 

“Why 2’? asked Marcia, haughtily. “What do 
you know of him?” 

“He is very gallant, I believe, though he has a 
wife.” 

“I think young girls might find better subjects 
of conversation,” Marcia said, almost sharply. 

Marcia Estmere was twenty now. She had 
changed much in two years, and was a really haud- 
some woman, thuugh every one gave the palm to 
bloude, beguiling Rose. 

Certainly Mr, Sedley wonld never have taken a | 
novice if there had uot beon something to counter. 
balance lack of art. 





He was most geutlemanly and kind, to be sure, and 
Marcia was ai stress of her bausin-ss in a fortnight ; | 





but ibere Was suuivthiug about it that became a | 


greater trial to her than the stupid children she had 
almost hated. 

Indeed she found actual work and privations quite 
different from her old Carnasie dreams. ‘They were 
always crowned with success. These had been 
failures, i 

More than two years of constant struggle and fail- 
ing hope, with no advancement iu any direction! Was 
all of life to be wasted thus ? For she began to grow 
conscious of a soul strong, deep and ardent, of wants 
that had not shaped themselves into desires when 
the atmosphere was more genial. 

This hard and narrow life seemed to contract her 
very seuses. She longed for beauty, refinement, cul- 
ture and all esthetic delights, for ease and leisure, 
And yet her struggle against her many temptations 
showed the true bravery of her nature. 

When she was most worn and weary, and felt that 
it would be a positive luxury to give vent to impa- 
tience or restlessness, she watched her impulses, nay, 
even the tones of her voice, more closely than ever, 
and her reward was when her mother said ; ‘ 

“What a comfort you are, my brave patient 
Marcia,” 

Mr. Sedley had the name for being a peculiarly 
fascinating man, He possessed many of the attributes 
that Marcia had once admired, a tender, chivalrous 
manner, dashed with flavour of imperiousuess. He 
evinced much thoughtfulness for Marcia’s comfort, 
aud on days when business was dull, and no oue came 
in, devoted himself to entertaining her. He had at 
one time given much of his attention to portrait 
painting, aud was quite an artist, so Marcia became 
the recipient of some valuable lessons. 

In retura for this, she could hardly help being 
courteous and obliging. 

To him any woman was fair game. He was utterly 
unscrupulous, though he managed to keep from any 
Overt act that would have made him trouble in the 
World at large, 

Marcia Estmere was different from the great majority 
of girls, he admitted, but he hardly supposed she would 
object to a mild flirtation, Aud when he found her 
so purely proud he determined not to rest until he be- 
came the victor, 

One midsummer evening they sat round their little 
centre table, sewing, Rose retailing a bit of gossip 
from an old Carnasie neighbour, to the effect that 
wedding preparations were being made at the old 
—housesuch laces, and silks that would stand aloue, 
and elegant gifts, 

“And that’s always the way,” said Rose. ‘“ The 
rich get everythiug. Now, if one of us wereto get 
married——”’ 

Somehow there was a sore and lonely spot ia 
Marcia’s heart to-night. 

A quick kuock at the door startled them. 

“ A telegram for Mrs. Estmere, Philip is very ill,” 
she explained, with white, trembling lips. ‘‘ A fever, 
aud I must go immediately.” 

“ Not to-night,’’ said Rose, ‘* But in the morning, 
the eacliest train.” 

“ Heaven graut that I may not be too late. My 
darling boy.” 

A sad night it was, for none of them went to bed, 

Rose and Marcia packed a travelling-bag for her, 
made her drink a cup of tea, aud the three started 
out in the quiet street, before the stars had left the 
sky. 

It was hardly dawn when the long train wound its 
way out of the station, and the two girls returned 
home in silence, 

But Rose’s path might have been traced by stray 
tears. 

They left Jessie with the neighbours in the house 
and went about their daily avocations, 

It seemed go hard on this day, when their hearts 
were heavy with grief and anxiety. 

Rose hurried home first in the afternoon. 

There was something beside sorrow in her face, a 
deathly pallor aud shrinking and an awfu! terror, 
For a sad story of shame and disgrace had been 
bruited abroad that day. - 

Their dear, noble Philip, of whom they had been 
so proud, of whom they had hoped so much, had been 
concerned in a defalcation, 

The story was published, with the usual exag- 
gerated comments. 

Though so young, theaccused had been an habitué 
of theatres and gambling-houses, and was on the 
highway to ruin. It was time some of these criminals 
received salutary punishment, 

Now Rose dared to give vent to her feelings, 

She was weeping passionately when the door 
opened suddenly and Marcia, pale and trembling aud 
indignant, stood before her. A scarlet spot burned 
on either cheek, but except that she looked deathly, 

“Oh, you have heard it, Rose, that shameful 
story. Poor Philip, we can never tell how he hag 
been tempted!” 

“ But how came you home go early, Marcia?” 
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“Hush! I can’t tell you now. All our troubles 
culminate at once. I have left Mr. Sedley’s.” 

And her face was crimson with something beyond 
anger. 

f Oh, Marcia, it is so like the story [heard of him. 
I ought to have told you before. He tried to com 
fort me in my sorrow,” she sid, strangling the sob 
of ontraged nature, “and he dared to say he loved 
me, as if——”’ 

Some one ran ap the stairs and knocked, 

Both faces were full of tears,b ut Rose now had 
the most self-possession, 80 she opened the door. 

“Oh!” she said, with a low and yet glad cry. 

Avd somehow Oharlie Gordon took her in his 
strong arms without @ bit of resistance. 

“Oh, Rose! ob, Marcia!” And then he paused, 
flushing deeply, “I could not stay when TI read 
that. I don’t half believe it. Forgive me for coming. 
Where is your mother?” 

Rose explained amid her sobs. 

It was so good to hear his cheery voice raised in 
defence of the absent, 

“1 feel as if I ought to be a brother to Lim in this 
dark time. I believe I shall go to Bristol immedi- 
ately.” 

“ But your marriage ?” hesitated Rose, 

“My marriage? Why——oh! but you have con- 
fased matters. My cousin Clarice is to be married 
next week to a man double her age. af 

His voice faltered as he met Marcia’s eyes bent 
upon him, and he blushed like a girl. 

He x«id there had only been one love to his life. 

“Yes, I had better go. Your mother will need a 
friend sadly. And somehow I can’t believe the 
story.” 

**Oh, how good you are!” cried Rose, 

If Murcia had not been there he might have coms 
forted this poor sobbing little thing; but now he 
felt awkward and abashed, and bade them a burried 
good-bye. 

How they waited! For days Philip was very low, 
and then came a little amendment, 

When Mrs. Estmere could she wrote home to the 
girls, who bad hitherto been supplied with meagre 
telegrams : 

‘*Charley Gordon has been better than a son—an 
angel in disguise. 1 don’t know how I could have 
lived but for him. And he has been ferreting out the 
whole matter with the utmost patience and courage. 
You wil see in the papers that the real criminal was 
Harris. After Philip was taken ill he changed 
accounts and mixed up everything. I don't at all 
understand, but the blame fell upon Philip. But the 
first time his employers came to have a talk with him 
everything was explained. They are very fond of 
Philip and so sorry about the publicity; but the 
charge will soon be set straight. Yes, Ouarlie has 
been the prime mover of it all.” 

“ He is as noble as if hisname were Percival or 
Guy or Sir Galahad,” said Rose, crying and laugh- 
ing in a breath. 

And so Phiiip Estmere’s good name was restored. 

One day Mrs, Esimere announced that they were 
going to Carnasie to remain until Philip had entirely 
recovered, 

Shortly Charley made his appearance again, com- 
missioned by Mrs, Estmere to bring up the three 

irls. 
. There was a bright smile upon his lips and a soft, 
laughing ‘ight in hie eyes, 

Rose demurred a little. How could she leave 
school? But Charley Gordon carried his point. He 
Was as authoritative as @ prince, 

Even regal Marcia obeyed. It waslike home once 
more. Here was the room that Oharlie had not 
allowed to be disturbed, 

She never guessed the hours he had spent in it. 
And here was mawma, bright and smiling, and happy 
Philip, and it seemed to Marcia that she oried oui of 
pure joy. 

That evening she ran out on the balcony to coul 
the fever in her cheeks and pulses. A soft moon- 
light night in March, with a breath of balm in the 
sir. Just here she had stood one day, ever so loug 
&go, vwhen— 

“Ah, careless runaway; you will take cold,” said 
clear, tender voice. “Itis not midsummer,” aud 
ae wrapped a shawl around the proud figure. 

As she turned their eyes met, 

“| was thinking,” said Marcia, aud her voice fal- 
tered. 

**Of me, my darling 2?” 

* Of an old dream,” ina rapid un derbreath. 

She slipped ber hand in his, 

“Marcia, you love me at last—at last, 
pays for my dreary waiting.” 

“I was uot worthy of you,” she said, humbly. 

“Perhaps it has been a good lesson for both,” ina 
sweet, grave tone. 

Rose did not go back to school, but was bridesmaid 
stead. 


tI—— 


Oh, this 





Now and then she used to tell over their old trials» 
and alweye found a ready listener. uid 
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 PAORTIA. 


Tur Lanp wares “ Parting” ts Unknown — 
‘Turkey.—Fan, 

Tae Lanorsr-sizep Touskuy SPronez—The 
Sultan,—Panch. 

How To Svrriy Sr. Pavt’s wirh Bats aNd 
Outmes Cuzap.—Melt down the canons,—Punoh, 

ConDITrIonaL Oon.—What class of officers in the 
British army will the Tarkish Bondbolier be like ? 
Those on half-pay—if they get it. —Punch, 

HAIR-ISTOCRATIC, 

Lrrtug Sxos: * Well, you see, a hentirely haris- 
tocratic hair isn’t to be hobtained in @ day |’ 

Rupe Host (City Man): “ No; it must ha’ taken 
you longer than that for the moustache alone!” 

SUGGESTED EPITAPH. 

(For those who fell at Balaklava). 
Death was our end, that end was great, 
And saved us from a sadder {6te.—Puneh, 

LUGID ! 

IntsH SERGEANT (to squad at judging-distance 
drill): “ Now, ye’ll pay the greatest of attintion to 
the man at eight hundred yar-ds; becase, if-ye can’t 
see ‘im, ye’ll be deceived in bis ‘apparauce! = 
Panch, 

A HAPPY THOUGHT THAT NEVER OCCURRED, 

Mortuer (in continuation): “And go the wicked 
Pharaoh ordered that all the baby-boys should be 
killed—”’ 

“Mapetsmne: “But, mamma! Didn’t any of 
their mothers say they was girls ?”’—Punch, 

HUNTING PROSPECTS FOR 1875. 
Necessary Precautions.) 

Paterfamilias provides himself and sons with the 
patent life-saving and swimming coilars for their 
tirst day in the Midlands, 

Seasipg Mem.—There is more connection between 
the height of the season and the depth of the rainfall 
than most people are aware of. Some of the lodging- 
house people will find this out, probably, by the time 
it leaves off raining.—Judy. 

TRAVELLING.—A young man and woman once 
stopped at a tavern, Their awkwardness  in- 
duced a member of the family to commence a con- 
versation with the woman by inquiring how far she 
had travelled that day? ‘Travelled! we did not 
travel, we rid!” exclaimed the stranger, evidently 
somewhat indignant. 

MORE FUN. 

Larkins, walking wits Parkins up «@ country 
lane, proposes that they should chaage hats, just for 
@ spree, “What spree?’’ asked Parkins; but 
before Larkins could explain Up came the Miss 
Barkins. “Oh, mamma,” one of them said after- 
wards, “we met Mr. Parkins this afternoon, and he 
was 80 tipsy !"—Judy. 

“NOT ALL THB NOBLE BLOOD" 

“ And now, Mary Mivins, tell me what is that pes- 
tilence that creepeth in darkness ?” 

“M, M.: “I know, miss; it’s—it’e—it’s what 
youcalled Norful Cowards the other day? We calis 
en—"” 

(Mary Mivins is here suppressed.) —Fun. 

L’ ENTENT« CoRDIALE.—The delightful sympathy 
between England and France has another illustration 
in the all but contemporaneous loss of the “ Van- 
guard” and the “ enta.” What charming 
reciprocity! Let both countries rejoice until the 
bills are sent in.—~Punoh, 

A One-ByB IpgzaA.—The Lord Chancellor has 
assured our Cotton that in this country indulgent 
criticism is aecorded to any man “ who does his duty 
witha single eye,” We are glad of the information, 
for we know'a good many men with two eyes who 
get the reverse for doing their duty. We hope the 
Lord Mayor will get over the single eye diffioulty by 
waking @ liberal use of his double t—Fun. 

A TRAVELLER, being at a coffee-house with some 
gentlemen, was largely drawing on the credulity of 
the company. ‘ Where did you say allthede won- 
ders happened, sir?” asked a gentleman present, * I 
really can’t exactly say,” replied the traveller; “ bat 
it was somewhere in Europe—Russia, I think.” “I 
should rather think Ita-ly,” returned his oppo- 
nent. 

Two young men were disputing about religion so 
loudiy that they woke a big dog which had been 
sleeping near them, and he began to bark voci- 
ferously, whereupon an old clergyman who had been 
annoyed by the clatter of the disputents, gave the 
dog a kick, and exclaimed, “ Hold your tongue, you 
silly brute! You know no more about it than they 
do. 

A PLAGUE of rats is ravaging the French cavalry 
cainv at Rocquencourt. These rats have increased 








with such rapidity as to form » veritable army, d ® 
ing, aud'canning, end fearing neither light vor noise. 
Every morning some uofortunate soldier finds either 
the harness of his horge gnawed itite morsels, or dis 
covers the buttons left as the sdle relics of his trou 
sere, keep their bread safe dor breakfast, the 
troopers are obliged during the aight vo bang their 
loaves over their beds by a string, and#rethen often 


| awakened by the bread falling on them, @ rat having 


ghawed the cord in two, A price is seton the he 
of each single rat, but the depredators give battle, 
generally sucessfully, to the fierest dogs. Why net 
try ‘artillery P 

“<THE YOUNG IDEA.” 


Mawmas * Whatever are you crying for, Annie?” 

ANNIE (who has suddenly burst inte tears): “ Be 
cause—because—you’ve taken wy orange !”’ 

Mamma: “Why you asked me to have it two o 
three times ?” 

Anne: “ Yes, l know I did; but £ thought you 
would say no, thank you-and give me anvther as 
well!’’—Puneh. ; 

ARisrockacy AND ALE,—The “ Hampshire In- 
dependent ” contains a statement that Mr Bass has 
declined a peerage. - If this is true, it shows the dis- 
tinguished brewer to be a supporter of whom the 
government thinks no small beer , and the House of 
Lords has failed of a reinforcement by one more able 
man of busiuess. It is whispered that the title 
destined for the Honourable Geatleman was that of 
the “ Earl of Burton.”—Punch, 

OTHER PEOPLE'S HOBBIES, , 

Mr. Jonzs: “ What .a wonderful. collection of 
walking-sticks, Mr. Brown |”. 

Mr. Brown: “ Well—yes! there are ninety-six 
of them. And what makes the collection reaily in- 
teresting is that every one of them lias a history. 
Take this one, for instance—labelled No, 1.. In 1837 
I happened to be——”’ 

(Mr, Jones suddeuly recollects he has a train to 
catoh, aud bids-a hasty fare well.)—Punch. 

‘FoRBEARANCE.—Those who are iuterested in 

racing the course of that fell disease hydrophobia 
will be alarmed to discover, on the authority of a 
local reporter, that a girl bas just died at Brigh use 
from it—“ the dreadful malady having been commu- 
nicated by a pet dog, which bit the girl's aunt in 
August last, the result being fatal.” Whether the 
dog died then, end the aunt afterwards bit the girl, 
or whether the aunt died and we are tu regard this as 
a new proof of the hereditary transmission of ability, 
it does not become us to say. We merely give tie 
reco:d as it ia found in a leading London paper, and 
ate not. even uukind enough to say thet dogs have in 
its columns done eveu more curions things thap 
this. 

Convincine Proor.—One of the male convicts 
at Cayenne becoming matrimonially inclined, ob- 
tained permission to marry a female convict; but aa 
the man was.a widower, the governor declared it was 
necessary first to obtain the certificate of the death 
of his first wife. A communication was addressed 
to the authorities, but without any reply. The 
convict insisting that the cer mony should be no 
longer delayed, the governor demurred because there 
was no proof of the first wife’s, death, whereupon 
the convict said, with inimitable sangfroid, ‘* Why, 
I’m here for assassinating her,” After that t here 
was no;more to be said. 

“ THERS ARK MORE THINGS IN HEAVEN AND 

EARTH,” ETC. 

ArraBLe Parson (in Yorkshire Train): “ And 
what race horse do you think will win the St, 

er Stakes to-day, sir?” 

OOKMAKER; “’Blest if I know!—’wish I did, 
"Think Legrange will about pull it off, 1 can ac- 
commodate you to a pony, if you like,y’ know. But” 
(seeing no chance of a bet) “it mayn’t be bad busi- 
ness to flutter a bit on the other foreigners, and o 
take the odds to a quid or two sgainst the Fyfield 
pick, and Bates’s best for a place !” 

(Cerical gent “gives it up,” and retires behind 

is Times.” —Puneh,” 

WILL not William, on further reflection, see that 
mourning might be advantageously abandoned by 
influential and independent parties who can afford 
the expense of it, for the relief of those who cannot, 
aud at the same time cannot afford to ignore Mrs. 
Grundy? “Mourning” always aggravates grief, 
unless the mourners are wealthy, or ladies whom it 
b It is ially grievous when it has to 
be worn by survivors for a relation who has left 
them no money. The whole subject of the baber- 
dashery, pertaining to funerals, requires, as Mr, 
Gladstone says, to be gravely considered. Levity in 
the consideration of a subject so grave strikes us a8 
unbecoming. Is our William also among the pun- 
sters ?—Punch, 





Tue Arrer-DINNgsr Nap.—It must be understood ‘ 
that repose does not include the excess of repose, 
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sleep. Whether from the diminished smount of 








oxygen absorbed, or from the ag vr of even re- | 


flex and unconscious nerveaction during sleep, diges- 
tion is certainly very much retarded by it. And, 
taken while the stomach is full is 
excites abnormal feverishness and per 
spiration, aud in some onses seems almost a sort of 
coma. We can judge how little it contributes to 
health by the confusion, languor, and sometimes 
headache, which are experienced on waking. It is 
especially the young who seem to suffer from sleep- 
ing after diuner, OJ persons can often do it with 
imponity; whether it is that the digestive power 
less strong in them, and the circulation less irritable 5 
or perhaps from the mere force of habit they have 
got inured. But some ancients tell us that their 
night’s sleep is sounder for mot resisting @ nap in 
their chair at this time, 

Tue Art Union distribution, in which the holders 
of guinea season tickets in the Alexandra Palace are 
entitled to participate, will be drawn in the spring 
of next year; and, im anticipation of this event, a 
large number of works of art, amounting in value in 
the aggregate to 38,0001, have been selected as 
prizes ; and these works will very shortly be on view 
at the Alexandra Palace. 

Tu King of the Belgians has just purchased the 
last sketch of the famous series executed by Rubens 
to serve as models for the tapestries of Count Oli- 
vares. The Museam of Madrid the whole 
series with the exception of this one, which was, 
carried off during the Peuiusular War under the First 
Empire and sold to an English dealer, It afterwards 
became the property of the Marquisof Anglesey from 
whom it passed into the possession of the King. 

THE pena is often asked, * How can I clean an 
oil painting that ie injared by dust and particies of 
wrapping paper ?’’ It is replied, We can recommend 
the followiwg: Take the picture out of frame, lay 4 
coarse towel over it for ten or fourteen days; keep 
it continually wet until it has drawn out all the 
filthiness from the picture; pass some linseed oil 
which has been a long time seasoning over it, and 
the picture will become as lively on the surface as 
new. 

PrrsFRVING Puoto-Sansitive Parer.—Prepare 
& bumber of sheets of cheap blotting-paper by im- 
mersing them in a solution ef bi-carbonate of soda 
and letting them.dry. These maybe used over and 
over again. Then sensitize as much paper as is 
likely to be wanted during the next three or four 
weeks, interleave it with the blotting paper, and 
place the whole under a weight. Sensitive paper 
thas treated may be preserved ready for use for a 
long time, 

M. CHEVALIER, whose picture of thé Duke of 
Edinburgh’s wedding attracted 80 much attention 
in the Royal Academy this year, has lately returned 
to town from a visit to the Marquis of Bute, at his 
seat near Rothsay. Durivg his stay at Mount 
Stuart M. Chevalier painted some most charming 
water-colour sketches of the marquis’s very beauti- 
ful grounds, There is one of the avenae of beeches, 
another of the marquis’s favourite walk, another of 
the column and statue, with a gtimpse of the Clyde 
in the distance, another of some splendid beeches 
and one of 4 mazguificent fir, which is unfortunately 
dying. 

A LECTURER on the artof eating well and cheaply 
(some of them have proposed sixpence a day) 
recently said :—* When we reflect upon the fact 
that the inhabitants of other eountries, from the 
superior knowledge they possess of how to prepare 
and cook their food, are able to live in comfort upen 
an income on which an Englishman would bé unable 
even to support himself, it is high time that this 
ignorance should bedispelled. What would seem 
to be wanted is an fmexpensive means of carrying 
into every housebold throughout the land a. prac- 
tical knowledge of how to. make the most of every 
article of food. And we are hopeful that these 
meaus are at length forthcoming in a form that will 
command success. 

Tue visit of the Prince of Wales to India has 
already produced an incidental advantage. The 
water-supply of Madras stands lamentably it want: 
of improvement, aud timely attention having been 
called to it by the bishop in view of the possible 
consequences that might ensue to the health of the 
prince, itis not unlikely that the mecessary ‘action 
will follow. It appears that all gtaves in Madrus 
have to be sunk a depth of six feet, and that the 
last two feet have to be dug through water. The 
victims of typhoid and cholera are buried in theese 
graves, and the water percolating through this 
sound is the water that the of Madras have 
to drink, The Prince of Wales will’ have to take 
up his quarters for a short time in the Government 
house at Madras; this water, about which such evil 
things are said, willbe the water His Royal High- 
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ness will have to drink; ergo, the royal visitor may 
be attacked with typhoid or cholera. 
THEY are trying to dispose of some of their snper- 
fluous stock atthe Zoo,” in Regent’s Park. Mr. 
, the secretary, has issued a list of the animals 
the is prepared: to selt nad the price he wants. These 
from'15s. for three turtle doves to 401. 
‘or a large malé biffalo. Most of the figures seem 
low enough. For instance, only 5. is asked fora 
Persian gazelle; a pair of gray ichnewmons oan be 
had for 308.; a golden eagle for 2. The most ex- 
pensive bitds ate a pair of variegated sheldrakes 
marked at 121, and o pair of peacock pheasants 
marked at 251. 





THE, PEARL OF THE SEA-GIRT TOWN, 


A LOWLY ocottage—a moss-grown roof, 
In a lonely sea-girt town ; 

A casement, half-hid by climbing vines, 
And « eweet face looking down ; 

Ah! what a picture to gladden the heart, 
And brighten a suilorsboy’s eye ; 

A beacon-light was that lassie’s smile, 
Aud hope, iu: my heart, beat high ! 


One dimpled hand was lost in the mesh 
Of her tresses of long dark hair ; 

Her brow and neck were pearls as pure 
As the gems queens joy to wear | 

Ay. she was fair, as a day is fair 
When the heavens are all serene, 

And on-their limitless, azare depths 
No purpling cloud is seen, 


Ay, fair as a sky, all gommed with stars, 
Apart from the world was she; 

And all the dew of her wiue-red lips 
Was veiled, as mists veil the sea! 

All ds were hushed, save the monotone 
Of the waves, as they beat the shore, 

And the whirr of the sea-gulle’ circling flight, 
And the wind through the sycamore, 





I saw no stars, save the starry eyes 
That made all my sky look bright ; 
I saw no rose on the redolent air 
But the rose of her mouth that night ; 
But what of the rose, if it never bloom 
For tie one that craves it most! 
And what of the stars, if they never shine 
For the mariner wrecked on the coast! 


She read my thought, as one reads a book 
That a friend has pencilled o'er ; 
a vose of her heart, and the star of her 
8, P 
Were mine—mine evermore! 
The waves beat time to my tale of love 
As she left her casement brown, 
And I sailed away on the seu of life, 
With the pearl of the sea-girt town. 
L. &. U. 





= a 


GEMS. 

A LrfTtes wealth will suffice us to live well, and 
less to die happily. 

Hw that wonld be well spoken of must not speak 
bad of others, 

TRUE sensibility leads te evercome our feelings 
for. the good of ethers, 

Tue things you ean safely put off until to-morrow 
are idleness and vice. 

Youna@ people, when once dyed in pleasure and 
vanity, will scarcely take any other éolour, 

CrveL people are the greatest lovers of mercy; 
avaricious people of geuerusity; and proud people 
of hamifity in others, 

FRrQvuENT disappointments teach usto mistrust our 
own iuclinations and shrink even from vows our 


hearts may prompt. 

To be atways ittending to live a now life, but 
mever to find time to set about it, thie is as if a man 
should put off eating from one day to another till he 
ig starved. 








A ovnrovs “'sliooting fish” is found in Java, where 
it is my AA toade a pet, and kept by the natives. 
In the tank i ited by the fish a stick is placed up- 
right, projecting a few inches above the water, aud 
a fly or insect of some kind is placed on the top. 
The fish swims roand the stick to examine the prey, 
aud apparently measure the distance, rises to the 
surface, and suddenly discharges a few drops of 
water at the insect, rarely failing to bring down the 
game likea practised sportsman, The shooting fish 





is ofa plain yellowish colour, marked with dark 
stripes, and about’ ten inches in Tength. Aquarium 
managers should look to this, 


}———___ _ _  __] 
STATISTICS. 


Se iat 


AccorDING to the annual report of the Postmaster 
General, just issued, the number of post-offices in the 
United Kingdom was increased last year by 250, 
bringing the total number at the present time to 
18,000. Among the. enriosities of postage, letters 
were sent to the Returned Letter Office containing a 
living horned frog. 

DiIsTRIBUTION oF Ran in THE Britisu Isuw%s— 
The distribution of rain ovet the British Isles daring 
the year 1874, compited by G. J. Symons, has recently 
been published. ‘This is really ai important work, 
recording as it now does the results of observations 


carried on at aboat 1,700 statious'on these islands. 


The average rainfall in the years 1850-9 was 32°12 ; 
in 1860-9, 35°74; and in 1874, 34°28. The rains of 
October the 6th were the most remarkable of the 
year 1874, and they hud wo equal since July 6, 1872. 
At about eighty stations thefall exceeded two inches, 
at twenty-eight stations it exceeded three inches ; at 
Little Langdale it was more then four aud a-half 
inches; 4nd at Bryn Gwynantit was four and a-nalf 
inches. 


AccorpinG to the census of 1871-2 the totat 
population of India under British-administration is 
190,563,018; the area it square miles is 909,019. 
{Including the feudatory states, the total area is 
1,460,744 square miles; and. the population 
238,830,958. Classified according to religion, the 
population of British India ie divided into 140} 
mitlions of Hindoos (including Sikhs), 402 millious 
of Mahomedans, and 94 millions of others, includiug 
Bhoddists and Jains, Curistians, Jews, Parsee, Brah- 
mose, and Hill Men, of whose religion no accurate 
description can be given, The Obristians in [ndia 
number not qaite 900,000, or less than one in 200, 
and of these some 250,000 are Huropeags or of 
European extraction. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pounp Ssrep Caxn.—One pound of butter beaten 
to a cream, one pound of sifted lump sugar, one 
pound of flour, well dried, eight eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately, and caraway seeds to taste. 
Mix the ingredients, and beat ali well tozether for 
one hour, Put the batter into a tin shape lined with 
paper,and buttered. Bake in a moderate oven. 

ALMoND Cakes.—Rub two- ounces of butter into 
five. ounces of flour, and five ounces powered lu:np 
suger. Beat an egg with half the suger; then put in 
the other ingredients Add one ounce blanched 
almonds, and a little almond flavour. Roll them in 
your hand the size of a nutmeg, and sprinkle with 
fine lump sugar. They should be lightly baked. 

Bury Sime. Caxzs.—-One pound of butter, 
worked into cream, with four egys, one pound of 
thoist suger, one wn a half pounds of currauts, one 
pound of stiltanw raisins, two pouuds of flour, twa 
small teaspoonfuls of sal volatile, one teaspoonful 
of ground cinmamon, one teaspoonful of grated gin- 
ger, two teaspoonfuls of mixed spice, two ounces of 
candied lemon, and two oances of citron, cut fine. 
Mix all together and roll it about ove inch thick, and 
the size and shape of a dianerplate. Bake in a 
moderate oven, about half an honr, or more perhaps, 
When done glaze it over with tie yolk of an egg, 
and sift sagar over it. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


— = 


Tu Earl of Macclesfield has been elected presi. 
demi of the Oxfordshire Agricultural Society for the 
coming year of office, 

Be Emvtous.—Don’t be content: with doing what 
another has done—surpass it. Deserve success, and 
it will come. The boy was not born a man. The 
sun does not rise like a rocket, or go down like a 
bullet fired from a gun ; slowly but surely it makes 
its round and never tires. 

A New Wezrine Tren—A plant of the weeping 
dogwood (Oorwus florida), is said to be one of the 
most charming things in the weeping tree line, The 
branchlets are completely pendulous, and yet the 
leader manages to go straight up, so that it can be 
made very handsome a8 a specimen, even when 
worked low. Whenin flower and fruit it isa striking 
object, and its dark leaves in the autumn are ag 





beautiful as those of the purple beech in spring. 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Despzrats Tou.—The chances are that the young lady 
refers her old beau to you and that she will finally marry 
im. 

Witp Biti.—The bonds are neither more nor less 
than a lottery scheme, which are not good iuvest- 
ments. 

An Anxious Wirs,—A golden wedding is justifiable, a 
silver wedding may be observed with propriety in one’s 
ewn circles, All below that is questiouable, 

Hexc' Les.—He must go iutu society and gradually 
wear off his shyness aud bashfulness. There is no way 
iu which he can get rid of them ail at once. 

A Suor Giri,—We would advise our reader to accept 
the offer of marriageshould the gentleman prove to be a 
worthy person, 

A. b. U.—Lhe wisest course will be for you to consult 
the ) oung lady's parents and ee your circumstances 
to them, anu they no doubt will advise their child ac- 
cordingly. 

Witiiz,—l. Average, 2. It is impossible for us to say 
without going over our files and a large quantity of 
MSS. 3. The prices of MSS depend on tue quality, 
lens th, reputation of the author, ete, 

Curiks S.—The expression is ‘a lick and a promise,” 
which means to 80 far complete a thing as to make it 
available ox to answer for the present with the promise 
or intention to finish it in the future. 

Girsy Maip.—Ilt the hour is appointed for your friend 
to call to go out with — he does not come until 
th vote! time, you should be ready when 
cown to meet him. , mr 

Preity bit & eYEes.—For an engagement ring there is 
not any particular scyle; a plain gold ring, a diamond, 
pearl, amethyst, orany pretty ring may be presented. 
Que’s meaus are the first to be conside: ed 

Anxiovs fui ND,—In sending a wedding present, com- 
pliments and reyrets are quite sufficient if unable to be 
present at the reception, The inscription you mention 
would be periectly proper. 

*. L. G.—1l. A white vest may be worn at a ball in all 
seasons, 2. It is no impropriety for a young lady to re- 
ceive a ring from a gentiewan if she is acquainted with 
him as a friend, and he presents itas a birthday, Christ- 
mas, or New Yeur's gift, 

DespEmMoNA,—You are doing very wrong and should 
immediately crush out your wicked love and be faithful 
to your marriaze vows. It seems that you were married 
betorehand, so you have no excuse whatever for indulgiug 
ip your sentim e:.tal unfaithfulness, 

Fuintine Hi pe.—If the fact that a young man is very 
attentive Lo you and you love him very dearly constitutes 
any reason why you should give him up, we do not com- 
prehend what itis, We should think you would prefer 
pea up” any number of fellows whom you do not 

8. 

Lone-Surrextne A¥rection,—The young lady’s con- 
duct us to the matter mientioned was improper, She is 
certainly very regardless of your feelings, aud unless she 
chauyes her course it would be wise in you to cancel the 
engazement. 

Ienorkant VitTERaN.—In 175] this reformation was 
adopted in Great Britain by Act of Parliament, by which 
Act eleven days in September, 1752, were retrenched, aud 
the third duy was reckoned the fourteenth. This mode 
of reckoning is called new style, 

Romgo.—Lhe sketch and poem are both interesting 
and well written, but we canvot accept and pubiish 
them gratuitously with the proviso that the author 
= at some iuture time be eugaged as a paid coutri- 

utor. 

Busy Maitiz.—A “dinner set” ig correct because it 
consists of many pieces, The same reason justifies a set 
of harness, A waggon is, on the other hand, a definite 
single object. 1tis noteasy to say a harness, but it is 
= “ say & Waggon. 

ALE Fiint,—We decline to advise you. You . 
duct is inexcusable. The chances are that the sanen fady 
or her father will wreak a terrible vengeance on you it 
ya refuse to keep your faith with then. {[t would be 

tter for you to have lived poor and honourable than to 
bo peereenes rich aud dishonourable. 

RELN-EXYED Monstrr.—The idea which thi un 
lady has of her sisters being preferred to her is sashetie 
entirely erroneous—the result of a morbid imagination. 
Ate purents are far preferable to any who wou!) 

ner anu we presume, if she wi 
will let her go to the High ahool. Shah Depraiee, Se 


HEL: va,—Because the gentleman fr nent! 
‘ cal 
the young lady's house, aud she frequently pone! on we 
him, does not imply that she is keeping company with 





him. He may be an intimate friend, and as such ‘she 
would not like to offend him by declining to see him or 
go ont with him, Yon are just a little jealous probably, 
and withoat cause, 

Puertr Axxin—No rule caa be laid down on this 
matter—cireumstances alter cases. If number two lives 
in your neighbourhood, it is best that the information 
which sooner or later will reach him should go from 
yourself; indeed in any case, if you mean to encourage and 
warry him, candour is the wisest course probably. “ 

TuEoDORE.—The landlady must give six months” no- 
tice to the tenant who has beeu paying the rent, or to 
tie widow occupying the premises, such notice to be 
given in writing, to expire on the day the tenancy com- 
menced, the said tenancy being a yearly one, no written 
agreement to the contrary being in existence between the 


ties, 

7 Cautious Youre May.—This is a subject of extreme 
delicacy, It is difficult to see how you can speak to the 
lady herself. If she hasa mother or other judicious fe- 
male relative you might ibly iu person or by a con- 
fideutial friend inquire if the trouble is accidental or 
chronic, if any pone | has been employed, or if it is 
curable, and act accordingly. It is not needful to add 
that in any event it would be cruel to give any publicity 
to the fact. 

My Maxrianp.—1. If you love the young lady there 
could be no excuse for you to keep her in ignorance of the 
place tuat she was in if you knew it was not a properone 
for her tobe in. Love will always shield its object. 2 
You cas wait until you are in a position to marry, bug we 
vhink you may tell her of oe love, aud state to her how 
you are situated. If she does not wish to engage herself 
to you there 1s no reason why you may not continue 
frien ; 


FARMER JOHN, 


Dear maid, ‘tis natural, I suppose, 

That you, in chovsiny from your beaux, 
Should seek a charmer— 

A fellow elegant, who moves, 

In spotless clothes and faultless gloves— 

Not one who bluntly woos and loves, 
Like John, the farmer. 


But this remember when you choose, 

That Joln’s heart, when he seeks and woos, 
Is undivided ; 

The girl he loves is like a sun 

To solace him with toil begun ; 

The star of hope, when labour's done, 
By which he’s guided. 


His hands we know are larse and brown, 
His mien unsuited to the town 
He sometimes visits ; 
He may not talk of fetes and balls, 
Or feel at home in crowded halls, 
Responding quick to fashion’s calls, 
Like some exquisites. 


But then, dear maiden, sweet and kind, 
Although he lays so far behind 

lu art of deessiny, 
He’li far outshine your city beau 
In useful knowledge—that you know— 
And, best of all, he loves you so: 

Give Jouu your blessing. M. A 

es may be 

sent oust at 


Ignoramus,—l, Invitations to dinner 
eituer written or printed, and should 
least oue week before the appointed day, They are 
usually full-dress affairs. 2, The hostess invites all 
those she expects to entertain. You are not expected to 
bring an escort. 3. Whenalady has company she may 
ask any of them to perform upou the pianu, and if they 
ask her she should do so at ouce, aud afterwards enter- 
tain them in any way that she may find agreeable to 
them. 

DesPonpi1nG Su:av.—We have seen very useful and 
amiable persons possessing such characteristics as you 
describe, and we recommend that you dress the red hair 
simply and plainly, as nature gave it you, that the blue 
eyes sparkle with cheerfulness, light up with intelligence 
guinea from observation and from books and melt with 
unaffected feeliug on proper occasions ; that the freckled 
cheeks wear the look of health, through exercise and 
honest work; that au untrue or ungentle word never be 
allowed to pass out Of those teeth—such teeth happily 
are generally very fine—and we shall not be surprised if 
Corim and Charity should win two husbands, 

LitrLe Neit.—1l. We do not know of any occasion at 
which a gentleman may introduce himself to a young 
lady while in the street. Such an acquaintance need not 
be continued, 2. You should not accept an invitation to 
go to any place with a gemtieman who has thus intro- 
duced himself. whether your parents are at home or 
away. 3- We do not believe in fortuue-tellers, 4, If one 
of your father’s rules are not to allow you to have com- 
pany later than ten o’clock you can mention that fact 
to your gentlemen acquaintance when they are visiting 
m if they make a practice to remain later than that 

Our, 

Naveutr Lity.—1, We think it decidedly improper for 
a young lady to correspond with a gentleman who is 
unknown to her. 2 She may accept a present from a 

gentleman that she is not engaged to provided he is a 
well-inown friend of the family. 8. Therg are circum- 
stances under which a gentleman may rexfain later than 
ten o’clock, but we think that a reasonable hour. 4, We 
think eighteen years quite young enough for a lady to 
murry, should a:ivise tein to wait till twenty-one; fora 
gentieman from twenty-five to thirty is early enough. 

Hepe.—Your letroris so extremely juvenile that we 
de:idedly auvise y U to ; ractise, and having regard to the 
soe rests of education, we suggest that you seek the 
place of assistant for a yearor two, You will be a better 
wife for some seusible man after four years of such 
honest work, A rich man with good sense is not likel 
to choose you, and a rich man without good sense w 
probably spoil and ruin you, As to the young gentleman 
on whose conduct you ask a verdict, unless there was 
something in the lady that invited his fawiliarity he 
was rude; but a lady of dignity and self-respect is rarely 





on ger to such treatment, she keeps men at a dis- 
uce. 

Graneer.—l. There are many suitable ine ve 
articles thata gentleman may present to a fora 
Christmas gift: a handsomely-bound vook, a portfolio, 
work-box, writing-desk, a portemounaie, all of which are 
suitable and useful presents. The engagement is 
placed upon the forefinger of the left hand, 
to the American custom. The English custom is to 
place it on the third or marriage finger, it being less ob- 
served, 3. The right arm shouid be offered upon ordinary 
vceusions, but in the street it is not always convenient 
or necessary to observe that rule. The lady should be 
kept upon side that will save her from the crowd, 4, 
We do not approve of long engagements, 5. If you have 
an engagement to takea y toa place of amusement, 
aud upon going to escort her if you find that she has a 
lady visiting her, you may invite her to accompany you 
if you choose. ‘ 

Asya, nineteen, wishes to correspond with a respect” 
abie youny mun, who must be about twenty, good 
ing and affectionate. 

‘tim Bowing, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with a young lady between twenty and 
twenty-six. 

Freppx, taonty-fup, medium height, blue eyes, fair 
complexion and good tempered, would like. tocorre: 
spoud with an auliable young lady with a view to matri- 
mony; respondent must be good looking and domesti- 

ted. 


ca! 

Jusuy, nineteen, medium helght fair hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition aud thoroughly domesticated, 

ould like to gorrespoud with @ fair youug man about 
twenty-two, 

‘Tr. 3., twenty-one, medium height, dark hair and eyes 
and thuroughly domesticated, would lke to correspond 
with a young geutieman about twenty-eight with a view 
to matrimony. 

Uwass, twenty, medium height, good tem; 
of howe nud music, wishes to correspond with a respect- 
able young lady ; respondent must have blue eyes and 
Oar a eeal abate hall, Be good 

b. B., nineteeu, jum heig! ue eyes, tem- 
pered and fond of Lome, wishes to correspond with a re- 
spectable young mu With @ view to matrimony ; a trudes- 
man preferred. 

‘Luixy, thirty, a widow, good looking and of an amiable 
disposition, wishes to correspond with a respectable 
young man of medium height, with a view to watri- 
mony. 

ROBERT, twenty-one, tall and fair, wishes to corre- 
spond witha respec young woman with a view to 
matrimony. 7 

R. 8., nineteen, 5ft. 7in,, fair complexion, will have 
some mouey when he comes of age, would like to corre- 
spond with au amiable young lady witha view to matri- 
mony, 

ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED 3 


‘J. G. G.is responded to by—Marion, eighteen, tall an@ 


« 


ft 


air. 
Jit, by—Jack Robinson, twenty-seven, medium oe op 
cousidered good looking, very aifectionate and fond 
home and children, 

BEN by—Susan Jane, eighteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, 


dered very b and Basa very loving dispo- 
sition. 

Harar by—Nellie, eighteen, medium height, black 
hair and eyes, pale complexion, of a loving disposition, 
has good prospects and thinks she will be ali ry re- 
quires. 

Fiasuine Licut by—M. C., eighteen, tall, dark, 
loving and domesticated, and thinks she is ail he 1¢6- 
quires. 

W. W. by—Lizzie, twenty-two, medium height, fair 
complexion, blue eyes, considered good looking, of a 
loviug disposition, with good prospects, aud thinks that 
she is ali he requires. 

H.W, by—H. A.3S,, twenty-one, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, would make a loving and affectiouate wife, has 
dark hair anu eyes, considered good iovkiug, and tuinks 
ane is ail he reqaires, — 

Daisr, eighteen, medium heizht, fair complexion, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, with good prospects, wishes 
to correspond with a dark youny geutlewan about nine- 
teen Or twenty, in a respectable position. 

Maupg ,, tweuty-two, mediam height, brown hair 
and eyes, good p and d ticated, would like 
to correspond with a ans min with a view to matri- 
mony ; he must be a little older than herself, loving and 
fond of home. 
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